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‘The CoLbulose Cige’ 
EDITORIALS 


It's Up to the Publishers 


T has been strongly emphasized in these columns (more than 
I once, as our readers know) that the newspaper publishing in- 

dustry is going to have to take action itself—with its own 
money and not anyone else’s—if it really wants a solution in rea- 
sonable time to solve the acute paper shortage problem which it 
faces. 

In Alaska and in Canada, as well as on the Pacific Coast and in 
the South, most of the financial resources which experienced pulp 
and paper manufacturers have available for the development of 
new producing capacity is already earmarked for dissolving pulps 
or the better sulfite and kraft paper pulp grades. 

The reader of the newspaper headlines probably would be 
slightly shocked to know that in Alaska, and in other areas, too, 
there is not nearly as much interest being shown in making news- 
print as in making grades of higher quality pulps and papers 
bringing a much more satisfying return for the investment. 


Justice for the Railroads 


As this issue of PULP & PAPER went to press there opened 
in Washington hearings in “the case for more revenue” for the 
nation’s railroads. What the railroads want: A rush order for a 
10% increase in freight rates, and an eventual increase of 27% 
over current rates. 

Naturally the hearings were well attended by protesting indus- 
tries, and the pulp and paper industry, among others, was repre- 
sented. The attitude of this industry toward the situation is the 
same as it has been for many years. As one prominent executive 
put it: 

“The pulp and paper industry wants the railroads to have a fair 
return on their investment, and the industry is mindful that the 
profitable free operation of transportation facilities is one of the 
imporant bulwarks of the U. S. system. At the same time, we do 
not want our industry to suffer discrimination.” 

This statement reflected the attitude of pulp and paper at the 
big Washington hearing. They were there to protest only against 
discrimination, and to ascertain whether the demands of the rail- 
roads represented a true “fair return.” 


A New Departure on Pacific Coast 


Again this year, the Pacific Northwest pulp and paper mills 
will send their bright young men (and some bright young ladies, 
too, no doubt) to a two-day seminar conducted by an outstanding 
authority on scientific advances in industrial research. 

This is a far cry from the old days when companies wouldn’t 
think of letting their staffs intermingle with those of other com- 
pany’s, especially technical men. Now they even send them “to 
school” together, giving them two full days off and footing the 
bills to a large extent. Pacific Coast TAPPI is to be praised for ini- 
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tiating these seminars, which will be conducted Oct. 27-28 at Port- 
land, Ore., for mills in that area, and on Oct. 29 and 30 at the Uni- 
versity of Washington for northern Washington mills. 

Prof. Herman Mark of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and a 
world authority on the chemistry of plastics, synthetic rubbers and 
cellulose, will cross the cqntinent especially to conduct these semi- 
nars. He is the “big polymer man” of the research world and a 
member of the wood chemistry committee of the UN’s Food and 
Agricultural Organization. 

Dr. Harold Bialkowsky, associate research director, Pulp Div., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is again in charge of the seminars and 
arranged for Dr. Mark’s participation. 

Other regions of the industry in North America have shown 
great interest in these seminar experiments in the West have their 
evident success is evidence of the great respect which manage- 
ment now has for the scientific approach as against the old days 
of “rule of thumb” pulp and paper making. 


Another Fiber Mystery 


Pulp and paper technicians seem to be pretty well agreed 
on two things, among others. The first is that not enough is known 
about the action of stock in its flow through various types of 
pumps and pipes. The second is that not very much is known 
about what really happens to fibers in the various stages of 
stock preparation. 

Possibly a combination of the developments in X-ray photo- 
graphy, slow-motion movies, and stroboscopy—if there is such 
a word—might offer an answer. We understand that just before 
the war a Canadian paper company took stroboscopic photographs 
of stock on the wire, and thereby learned some things. It would 
be interesting, and it might be helpful, to be able to look inside 
a machine through slow-motion movies, or “stills” wherein the 
action is stopped. 

We wouldn’t think of urging such stunts on already harried 
engineers, because we are reporters of the industry, not tech- 
nicians. But we have made the suggestion to two or three technical 
men and they did not telephone for the wagon. 
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When this mill was built in 1937, it was a Te ee ground. Superimposed on the photo is a lock. 
given a 10-year tax exemption. In those Domestic pulp prices for the fourth stick of pulpwood with paper unrolling supp! 
days Springhill had a population of 750 quarter in the United States are holding from it. opera 
and an annual industrial payroll of at third quarter levels despite actual and . tion | 
$100,000. Today the population is 4,000 probable rises in the foreign field. Discusses Europe utiliz 
persons and the paper mill payroll of As this issue of PULP & PAPER went to John A. Elton, manager of the For- lars 
2200 amounts to $6,250,000 annually. The press new Swedish prices had not been eign Department of Brown Company, this | 
mill’s existence has caused 1000 homes to announced, and importers claimed to be 500 Fifth Ave., New York, recently re- Ho 
be built. igs nage as to the tack which would turned from a six weeks’ tour of western made 
, ; e taken by Swedish producers in mid- Europe. He reported to PULP & PAPER: Crow 
Mg oh ge en. agg rag pth sete September. However, it was reported that “The condition of the paper industry lerba 
$96,000 is paid on the company’s timber Swedish mills were showing first quarter in the countries I visited (England, Bel- ory 
lands. 1948 prices at from $15.00 to $25.00 per gium, France, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- heml 
Se ae ne ee ton above present figures. And fourth land) is quite indicative of the general fers | 
ceil cit ie aa emer, parc quarter Finnish prices were as high as European situation. In almost every coun- ter p 
380 000 paella Sear a , $10 per ton above the third quarter. try the industry is under strict control “C, 
te Seutetomn ’ eee Crystallization of the U. S. prices got as regards production and selling prices. f facto 
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While Southern Kraft is losing its ex- companies almost simultaneously an- and raw materials, and are operating far highe 
emption on the Springhill mill, it has nounced—ten days before the usual date below capacity. Mills producing paper for const 
gained an advantage at the Bastrop, La., of fourth quarter prices—that they were export are given preference in granting wor 
operations. Here, the new converting holding firm against a rise. The foreign of import licenses and foreign exchange three 
plant of the Single Service Container, Inc., producers, however, were not affected for importation of wood pulp and other tions 
has won a tax exemption of $400,000 on and claim to be making less profit at materials. All grades of paper are scarce, 000 
building and $822,000 on machinery used their high prices than U. S. mills at the and it is recognized everywhere as essen- comy 
for cutting and printing machines pro- latter’s prevailing figures. This, they tial that production levels be raised as of ir 
nee milk tog con is one a yee is due to exorbitantly high cost soon as general economic conditions per- comy 
standing customer. This plant is estimate of pulpwood and fuel. mit.” 
as representing a $1,500,000 investment, ae 
employing 250 persons. recel 
Single Service Container formerly op- INDUSTRY MEETINGS Lab 
erated and in Philadelphia and Kala- TAPPI Engineers Fall Meeting.................... TT Nov. 3-5 —_ 
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Although nearly two decades ago 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. started and then 
was forced to abandon the only pulp and 
paper operation in Alaska, that company 
is not interested in the current revival of 
efforts of the U. S. Forest Service to 
again launch such an industry in the 
territory. 

J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., set at rest some spec- 
ulation on this score when he told PULP 
& PAPER in a recent interview that 
Crown Zellerbach definitely is not now 
interested, partly because of the high 
freight and labor costs, as well as con- 
struction costs. But another reason is that 
the Crown Zellehbach mills of the Pacific 
Coast have developed a vast new source 
of supply for their operations—second 
growth Douglas fir and other firs—to 
supplement their dependence on hem- 
lock. They hope to balance their wood 
supply within the present limits of their 
operations perpetually by the introduc- 
tion of new alkaline pulping capacity to 
utilize the fir and many millions of dol- 
lars are now being spent to carry out 
this program. 

However, in recent years studies were 
made by foresters and engineers for 
Crown Zellerbach in Alaska and Mr. Zel- 
lerbach personally visited potential sites. 

“The timber is there and it is good 
hemlock and spruce but the location of- 
fers operating difficulties,” he said. “Wa- 
ter power is still undeveloped.” 

“Cost problems include such additional 
factors as high freight rates, transport for 
chemicals and supplies, an established 
higher labor rate and greater cost for 
construction,” he said. 

“The gamble,” he explained, “is that 
three years hence when you start opera- 
tions you have an investment at say $90,- 
000 per ton of daily paper production as 
compared with $35,000 to $40,000 per ton 
of investment in existing mills with the 
competitive disadvantages involved.” 

Europe offers scant hope for the news- 
print need, Mr. Zellerbach advised. He 
recently returned from the International 
Labor Organizations conference in Ge- 
neva where he was a delegate. 

No new production was noted in a Eu- 
ropean tour which included meetings with 
industrial leaders of many countries or in 
Geneva meetings with representatives of 
36 nations, Mr. Zellerbach said. Mill ca- 
pacity in Sweden is now greater than 
available pulp wood supplies, Mr. Zeller- 
bach said. 

“No, there’s no newsprint to be found 
within easy reach in Europe,” he com- 
mented. “And certainly if there was, 
American publishers would have found it 
by now.” 

Asked if Crown Zellerbach newsprint 
production would continue at the 225,000 
tons annual level, he replied: 
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J. D. ZELLERBACH DISCUSSES 


Alaska and Sweden 


“I rather imagine that in the end we 
will be producing about as much news- 
print as we did before we diverted two 
machines to the production of coated 
magazine paper (at West Linn, Ore.). 

“We are completing modernization of 
our remaining newsprint machines and 
when finished we expect our annual 
newsprint production will be close to the 
original level.” 


THREE MEMBERS OF A U. S. SENATE newsprint sub- 
committee are in this party, boarding a Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways plane on their recent tour of 
Alaska. They said the purpose of their trip was 
to i tigate the possibility of developing a news- 
print industry in the territory. But three of four 
groups which this magazine is informed are in- 
terested in the curent U. S. Forest Service offer of 
Alaska timber are interested in making high grade 
pulp—not newsprint. Left to right: Rear row—Mrs, 
Allen J. Ellender, Mrs. Homer E. Capehart; second 
row—Senator Allen J. Ellender, Democrat, Louisi- 
ana; James Montgomery, Indi publisher; front 
row—Senator Harry P. Cain, Republican, Washing- 
ton, his 9-year-old son Buzzy, and Senator Homer 
E. Capehart, Republican, Indiana. 














ALASKAN TIMBER 


The U. S. Forest Service has offered 
a second substantial block of Alaskan 
timber to the highest acceptable bidder 
for’ use in the establishment of a pulp 
industry of a pulp and paper industry in 
the northern territory. 

This new offering is of an estimated 2 
million cubic feet of hemlock, spruce and 
other species in the extreme southern 
section of the Tongass National Forest 
centering at Ketchikan, Alaska. Bids will 
be heard or posted (if written) beginning 
at 2 p.m. Dec. 15 in Room 3008, South 
Agricultural Building, Washington, D. C., 
and the “preliminary” award will be made 
at the close of the hearing. 

As announced in our last issue, a simi- 
lar amount of timber in the Petersbur¢! 
and Thomas Bay region of the Alaskan 
forest was previously offered and bids 
for this first offering were to be opened 
or posted at the same location and at the 
same hour on Oct. 1. 

A map published on page 29 of our July 
issue showed the extent of the first of- 
fering, which embraced Kuiu and Kup- 
reanof Islands and part of the coast north 
and south of Thomas Bay. Areas awarded 
to Indians by the Interior Department 
hearing on so-called aboriginal claims 
were involved. But a bill passed by Con- 
gress would place payments made for 
this timber in escrow to satisfy any In- 
dian claims that are finally upheld. 

The new offering of timber is included 
in an extensive area, including all of 


Prince of Wales Island, where consider- 
able good timber is accessible; Revillag- 
igedo Island; other smaller islands near 
Ketchikan, and a mainland area to the 
east and south of Ketchikan. The southern 
extremity is the southern boundary of 
Alaska just across the straits from 
Prince Rupert, B. C. This is the timber 
in Pulptimber Allotments E, F and G as 
shown in the map published in the May, 
1945 issue of this magazine. 

In the case of both offerings, bidders 
must have experience in the industry, 
must now have availabele at least $8,000,- 
000 for construction and must submit 
earnest money of $25,000 with a bid, and 
another $75,000 within a week of accep- 
tance. Contraet terms could not be chang- 
ed until 1960 but then would be subject 
to revision every five years (for further 
details on offering see Forest Service 
advertisement in this issue). 

Senator Capehart (Rep. Indiana), who 
led a senatorial investigating committee 
on a tour of Alaska for the announced 
purpose of studying possibilities for 
newsprint expansion there, said in Seattle 
—on his way North—that there were 
three ways the government could help: 


1. Development of power resources. 


2. Building of small cities near mill 
sites. 


3. Helping to solve the critical Alaska 


transportation problems resulting from 
continual labor strife. 
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Keeping Pace With Advances in 


GLASSINE INDUSTRY 


In November, 1945, when the West- 
field River Paper Company purchased the 
capital stock of the Glassine Paper Com- 
pany, there were merged two of the lead- 
ing factors in the glassine industry and a 
group of four mills including two of the 
oldest mills in the U. S. 

Westfield River had already acquired, in 
1931, the Mountain Mill Corp., East Lee 
Mass., which was built in 1863. The Mana- 
yunk, Pa., mill of Glassine was erected in 
1827 as the Schuylkill Paper Mills and 
later became known as the MacDowell 
Papar Mills. The main mill of Glassine 
Paper Co. was at West Conshohocken, Pa., 
where operations began in 1925. 

Westfield River Paper Co., at Russell, 
Mass., headquarters for the entire West- 
field group, was built in 1908 for the pro- 
duction of ledger, bond, and writing paper. 
It was known as the Russell Falls Paper 
Co. when it was taken over from Folke 
Becker by Frank Moore, father of Paul F. 
Moore, present head of the Company. 

The late Frank L. Moore, ex-president 


of AP&PA, was widely known throughout 
the industry. After graduation from the 
University of Vermont, he started as of- 
fice boy with the old Ticonderoga Paper 
Co., later joined the Remington Martin 
Mills north of the Black River Valley. His 
starting point as an owner came in 1908 
at Newton Falls where he bought in, and 
later became president and general man- 
ager. He purchased Westfield River in 
1924, after the Newton Falls operation was 
sold to McGraw-Hill. 

When he died a year later, the manage- 
ment passed to his eldest son, Paul F 
Moore, and his associates. Paul Moore 
went into the industry out of college and 
learned it from the ground up, starting in 
the beater room. From 1944 to 1946 he was 
chairman of the Glassine and Grease- 
proof Manufacturers’ Association, and is 
at present a member of the executive com- 
mittee. He is a director of the Pulp Con- 
sumers Association. Today he is president 
and general manager of the four Westfield 
mills at Russell and East Lee, in Massa- 


chusetts, and at Manayunk and West Con- 
shohoken, in Pennsylvania. Associated 
with him are: Leif Norstrand, vice presi- 
dent, and John J. Costello, treasurer. Other 
personnel of the company includes: Le- 
Roy D. Frisbie, director of manufacturing. 
Philip S. Barnhart, technical director; 
Earl E. James, comptroller; Raymond J. 
Casey, personnel director; Joseph S Glas- 
ing, superintendent of Massachusetts mills; 
C. M. Connor, mill manager of Pennsyl- 
vania mills; E. A. Vassar, production 
manager. Sales are under the direction of 
Mr. Norstrand, Walter Jones, and John 
Summerlin. A. V. Shannon is sales repre- 
sentative in the New York area, and 
Charles A. Kaas represents the compan- 
ies on the West Coast. 


Expansion in Glassine 


An examination of the chronology 
of the Westfield group of mills reveals 
that they have been a factor in the de- 
velopment of glassine manufacture since 
early days. Although U. S. glassine was 


Here’s 50-in. glassine machine at Mountain Mill of Westfield River Paper Co. in Lee, Mass., and (left to right) Treasurer J. J. Costello, President Paul F. Moore 
and Vice President Leif Nestrand examining glassine wrap for waffle mix. 
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made first in 1906 at Hartford City, Ind., 
and two other mills went into production 
in 1910 and 1912, it was not until World 
War | that glassine expanded significantly. 
Prior to that time, prices of imported glas- 
sine were appreciably lower than the do- 
mestic product, although it was inferior in 
quality as well. Tonnage expanded again 
very materially in World War II so that 
we observe a growth from 1500 tons in 
1906 to 125,000 tons in 1946. The manu- 
facture of glassine is obviously a propo- 
sition for specialized experts—there are 
only ten glassine manufacturers, and three 
of these account for more than 65 percent 
of the total output. The Westfield group 1s 
one of the three. 

A large volume of the tonnage in the 
industry goes to converters for processing 
into bags, laminated containers, and other 
forms for specific end-use. Most manu- 
facturers, as does Westfield, confine their 
conversion operations to laminating, 
sheeting, and winding. 

Westfield has devoted itself mainly to 
the packaging of food products. Said an 
official to PULP & PAPER: “We visualize 
a proper package asa container best qual- 
ified to deliver the contents to the con- 
sumer in a condition as close as possible 
to that of its date of packaging.” 

To this end the mills maintain an ex- 
tensive laboratory to analyze present 
methods of packaging as against means 
available through the use of other materi- 
als. In addition to the usual tests for pulp 
and paper, the company has complete 
equipment for the testing of the effect- 
iveness of any package at high and low 
temperatures and humidities. A range 
from zero to 100 degrees, with a relative 
humidity of five to 95%, is available for 
testing purposes. A function of the lab- 
oratory is to maintain a constant check on 
all grades made in all four mills. This has 
built up a complete reference file, of value 
not only to the mills byt to customers. The 
laboratory and its personnel are available 
to the sales departments of all customers. 

Paul Moore has seen the startling de- 
velopment of glassine through the middle 
20’s when it was primarily a greaseproof 
sheet, for clean and sanitary wrappings. 
Then came embossing glassine for fly- 
leaves, bags, haberdasher packages. As 
quality increased it worked more into the 
packaging of foods, etc., including the 
meat field. In the 30’s came the develop- 
ment of laminate, when prepackaging of 
food products began to emphasize mois- 
ture vapor proofness, flavor proofness, and 
insect repellancy. Westfield, while con- 
tinuing to make a variety of specialized 
glassine papers, immediately pioneered 
and specialized in this field. 

The laminated grades are made in both 
translucent and opaque in two-ply com- 
binations and weights from 47 to 67 
pounds per ream; and in three-ply from 77 
to 80 pounds. A fairly recent develop- 
ment is the laminating of foil to glassine, 
two and three ply (foil in the middle) 
compinations. Combinations have been 
developed that show practically zero mois- 
ture vapor transmission as measured on 
the General Foods moisture-tester. This 
development was a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the war effort, as the protection 
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TOP VIEW is of Moore & White paper machine at Manayunk (Philadelphia) mill of Westfield River Paper 
Co. (the McDowell Div. of Glassine Paper Co.). This machine is driven by a single 125-hp. d.c. motor 
with itati pplied from a 3-unit Westinghouse m.g. set, the base itation being supplied from a 
d.c. generator and contro! excitation being supplied through a rototrol to a pilot exciter, which is 
directly coupled with the 125 hp. d.c. driving unit. 

LOWER VIEW is the West Conshohocken, Pa., mill of Westfield River Paper Co. (Valley Forge mill of 
Glassine Paper Co.) in midwinter. 
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A STUDY IN CONTRASTS—THE OLD AND THE NEW-—typical of what may be done in many Eastern Seaboard 
paper mills— 


These photos contrast old and new drives and auxiliary equipment for Moore & White paper machine at the 
Valley Forge mill of the Westfield Paper Co., in West Conshohocken, Pa. 


At left, the old set-up, with a congomeration of belting and gearing blocking the passageway alongside the 
machine. Note the unguarded belts and open gearing, hazards to safety. 


At right, the same machine—picture taken from same position. But observe the new Westinghouse installations. 
Motors are shown totally enclosed, much shafting and other encumbrances are eliminated. These are in- 
dividual drives operating on the machine through speed reducers. In foreground, is Westinghouse dc. motor 
for reel. Advantages of individual drives are eliminatingef shafting and location of power source right at load. 
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provided by these papers for perishable 













































































































































of age: There is a roll made in 1873, a 
roll made in 1878, one made in 1910 and 
later ones. Nevertheless, the surface of 
the rolls is shiny enough to use for a 
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food products freed vital materials such bg 
HERE ARE THE MILLS as metals, foils, glass, etc., for the war. + 
AND HERE ARE THE PEOPLE The proven worth of these papers has : 
Westfield River Paper Co. is the name of the parent company. There are two Massachusetts: been maintained since the end of hostili- . ; 
mills of that company, and two Pennsylvania mills of its subsidiary: The Glassine Paper Co. ties. 3.4 
Principal officers are: Paul F. Moore, president and general manager; Leif Nordstrand, vice Resistance to grease and oil is impart- e 
president and sales manager; J. J. Costello, treasurer; C. M. Connor, vice president and manager ed to the papers through hydration of the 4.C¢ 
of the Pennsylvania mills, and L. D. Frisbie, general superintendent of all four mills. wood fibers in the chemical stock durin g 5.1 
WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER CO. THE GLASSINE PAPER CO. a prolonged beating and refining process, 6s 
Westfield River Mountain Mill McDowell Paper Glassine The stocks commonly used ore bleached ‘ 
Paper Co. Corp. Mills Division Paper Co. and unbleached sulphite, Mitscherlich sul- 
Town xe _— ne Wiis ities fite, and certain bleached and unbleached 
ee ae ' y ; krafts. As in other papermaking, various ert 
CII iicssscsiccscsiccness Hampden Berkshire Philadelphia Montgomery amounts of sizing materials, colors, fillers, on 
TOD annnsseennencensrenee Mass. Mass. Penn. Penn. etc. are added in the beater room to yield 
Resident in Charge Joe Glasing H. S. Steward Elmer Mitchell J. Purcell the desired color and physical properties - 
Machines Trim Size Fourdriner 72-76 in. 50-52 in. one 94-96 in. Fourdrinier, required. Highly hydrated stock is then lik 
one 68-71 in. 109-111 in. cast into a greaseproof sheet on a fourd- ver 
Daily Production... 10 tons 7 tons 18 tons 15 tons rinier paper machine. A large portion of A- 
the production is plasticized to increase Bz 
pliability, folding endurance, and trans- m: 
si cia parency. Glassine is distinguished from bo 
Seti ects greaseproof papers chiefly by its high bi 
21 Get Sheds tenes gloss, and this characteristic is, of course, | 
£2, Bester #2 Beater #3 Beater — imparted by supercalendaring. In some | 
Z Want grades, as for bread wraps, a wax coating = 
Rn i is applied for waterproofing; or lamina- i 
7 i Hl ’ tion is the answer—glassine to glassine, th 
’ HE or glassine to other stronger papers, or to 
min metal foils. Resins, waxes and plasticizers i: 
os are among the materials serving as lami- P 
INU AL nating agencies. Wet strength glassine has 
2000# Stock a’ brought an entire new series of posibili- a. 
ties to the package maker. 
rm Out of these operations at the Westfield | 
5 mills come sanitary functional materials ” 
P for nationally known brands of packaged B 
5 food products. Such products include: - 
a coffee, tea, candy, potato and corn chips, g 
= baking mixes, dessert mixes, meats nuts, tk 
: ye I cocoanut, dried fruits, and frozen foods, : 
z MT Cortes Pump By) 202000 Gat / to mention but a few. Laminated papers ° 
WHOSE <i a 3 are also particularly adapted to the pack- i 
Mtr [ Ku Rete aging of various hydroscopic powders. * 
— Description of Mills 
i i ee Vortraps The four Westfield mills may be tl 
described briefly as follows: Mountain 1 
Mill’s machine trims 50-52 inches; the r 
Russell mill has one machine trimming a 
72 to 76 inches. Westfield’s wholly owned 1 
subsidiary, Glassine Paper Company, has th 
a machine at Conshohoken trimming 109- tl 
111 inches, and two machines at Mana- p 
, y ! yunk trim 94-96 and 68-71 inches re- f 
_ scapes . ——_" ath ee | spectively. A total of 15,000 tons annually 
eo is produced at the four mills. tl 
” sialic ns cehieeadiae ae ‘ The East Lee operation (Mountain Mill) C 
| | pars vere is the starting point for a discussion of the b 
: = Westfield plants. At one time there were e 
| . €--- oe = ss ikem — five mills on Goose Pond, Brook, the \ 
| 4 | strong mountain stream beside which the t 
| g L et + present mill stands. Most of them were I 
| White! Water built in the 60’s, had the old center-fire ] 
| ' gM MUTI MTOM MTT dryers, made stock for paper collars. The 1 
Bi po | | dryer rolls at Mountain Mill tell a story I 
if 


~ 


— ones = ——————== = Stock Lines mirror 
° —.—..— = Yhite Water Lines is j or : : the 
A. White Water to Showers and Vortraps Yet this is no haywire mill. It is, on ' 

; ee er ee ree -------- = Fresh Water Lines contrary, one of the sweetest running 


little mills in the U. S. and seems sustain- 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING STOCK AND WHITE AND FRESH WATER FLOWS ON NO. 1 AND ed by a sort of traditional pride inherent 
NO. 2 PAPER MACHINES AT THE McDOWELL PAPER MILLS OF THE WESTFIELD PAPER in the old building and the old machinery. 
CO., AT PHILADELPHIA (MANAYUNK). It is spick and span, illuminated by mod- 


on se ae 
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views AT RUSSELL, MASS., “HEADQUARTERS” MILL 

OF WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER CO.: 

1, Wet end of Rice Barton 72-76-inch trim glassine 
machine. 

2. Supercalenders, with Al Moltenbrey, in charge of 
finishing room, facing our camera. 

3. Joe Glasing, Superintendent, adjusts instrument 
on dryer. 

4. Cameron Machine Co., No. 10 winder. 

5. Interior of General Foods tester. Impermeable 
quclities of glassine packaging are important. 
6.Sampling of high quality sulfite pulp delivered 

in rolls to this mill. 


ern tube lights, and the whole Westfield 
organization has a special affection for it. 

The little 62-inch machine, hardly larg- 
er than some laboratory machines, runs 
like a watch at the relatively low speeds 
required for glassine. It has been kept in 
A-1 shape, and is now assisted by Rice, 
Barton spiral bevel gear drives of the 
mast modern type, a Ross hood, and Fox- 
boro recording instruments. A new Steb- 
bins tile chest was recently installed. 

The calender in this compact set-up 
takes the full width af the machine, elim- 
inating roll splitting. The mill is snugged 
in the mountain, as the name implies, so 
that pulp is delivered, and paper shipped, 
entirely by motor truck. The machine is 
driven by a steam turbine, and Goose 
Pond Brook furnishes the power through 
a modern little plant set on the outskirts 
of East Lee. 

The headquarters mill at Russell was 
originally a brick plant (the bricks in the 
Boston State House are from there) later 
made charcoal, finally fine papers. The 
gradual technological improvements in 
the industry are illustrated by the fact 
that it once employed 150, now employs 
about 90. Old-timers in the mill recall its 
main steps as follows: installation of sec- 
ond hydroelectric water wheel in 1930; 
new beater room in 1925; reinforced dike 
above the mill after disastrous floods of 
1927 when there was 4% feet of water in 
the mill; conversion from coal to oil in 
1938; and an addition to the finishing 
room in 1939. The mill hands are natur- 
ally proud of the fact that Russell ran 
100 percent throughout the depression of 
the 30’s. Unlike many a New England mill, 
the Russell plant does not have a single 
piece of equipment which was there be- 
fore 1916. 


The average age of employees is 37, but 
there are many long-time workers. Joe 
Glasing, superintendent, and Al Molten- 
brey, in charge of the finishing room, are 
examples of the latter; they were there 
when Folke Becker owned the mill. Writ- 
ten agreements with labor are handed in 
numbered copies to all employees, and 
labor morale is good. At Christmas the 
mill gives a party for all kids in Russell, 
not just those of mill employees. 

The Manayunk operation is the oldest 
of the group. It is located about a mile 
and a half from the site of William Rit- 
tenhouse’s first U. S. paper mill. “The 
McDowell mills,” named for the founding 
family, were known throughout the 
country. Charles McDowell was operating 
the Manayunk plant until as late as 1939 
when it was sold to The Glassine Paper 
Co. of West Conshohocken. Bonds, ledg- 
ers, and similar products were made until 
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VIEWS IN RUSSELL, MASS., mill of Westfield River Paper Co.: 


Top—E. D. Jones & Sons beater. 


Middle—Laminating machine for glassine designed by engineers of Westfield River Paper Co. Note 
flow of adhesive in center. 


Below—General laboratory view. In foreground is miniature duplicate of laminating machine on 
which laminate adhesives are given pilot test. At center, standard tests on glassine are being made 
in General Foods tester (a larger picture is shown of tester elsewhere). 





1916, when a second machine was installed 
for glassine and greaseproof. 
New Sectional Drive 


The sectional drive on the Moore 
& White machine at Glassine is of par- 
ticular interest and is an example of how 
the Westfield mills, although old in per- 
iod of time, have kept in the forefront 
through technical advances. 

Essentially the drive consists of seven 
sectional motors, each unit consisting of 
a d.c. motor, coupled to a gear unit, which 
is again coupled to an intake shaft which 
drives a section of the paper machine. 

Current is supplied to these motors 
from a synchronous driven motor gene- 
rator set that is located in the basement, 
Adjacent to this motor generator set 
stands the switchboard with its maze of 
instruments and apparatus which are nec- 
essary for proper speed regulation on 
each sectional unit. 

The speed range of the paper machine 
is obtained by adjusting the voltage of 
the main d.c. generator over a voltage 
range corresponding to the desired paper 
speed range. 

The adjustment of the draw between 
the sections is readily made from the 
front side of the paper machine through 
conveniently located push button and dial 
handle stations. When the operator wishes 
to make an adjustment of the draw on 
any section he turns the dial handle con- 
trolling that particular section and im- 
mediately a speed change is effected. 
Employe Relationship 

The fine spirit in the company is 
attributed in a large measure to the com- 
mendable attitude of the employees in 
their relationship with the company and 
with one another. 

“We are proud”, Mr. Moore states, “of 
the harmony and good fellowship which 
prevails”. 

The willingness of the employee to ac- 
cept the responsibility which goes with 
his job is a contributing factor. The em- 
ployees are conscious of quality workman- 
ship and of observing company rules and 
refraining from avoidable absences. 

Among the company’s employees are 
many family groups with long service 
records, and as a matter of fact anyone 
having less than fifteen years of service 
with the company is considered a young- 
ster. 

Although these mills date back for sev- 
eral generations, nevertheless, the age is 
not evident to the visitor in passing 
through on viewing the type and condition 
of machinery and equipment. Except for 
the date on certain dryers one could not 
tell them from the very latest and newest 
installed. Emphasis has been placed on 
housekeeping in all of the plants, for it 
is a principal of the company that clean- 
liness is paramount in the production of 
speciality food wrapping papers. 

The management has a long-term pro- 
gram for constantly improving all opera- 
tions in the mill with the idea that at 
all times they will be in a competitive 
position. Among the immediate steps are 
increased dryer capacity, particularly in 
the Pennsylvania mills, and a program 
of experimentation with the most modern 
concepts of fiber refinements. 
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SOUTH * 7 *% 


ARTHUR G. READY, head of the new 
Mill Development Engineering Depart- 
ment of National Container Corp., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and formerly with Pacific 
Northwest and Mexican mills, died sud- 
denly on Aug. 14 at St. Mary’s, Ga., fol- 
lowing an appendicitis operation. Inter- 
ment was in St. Mary’s. His widow, Flor- 
ence, survives. Mr. Ready was planning 
extensive additions and changes at both 
the Florida and Wisconsin mills of Na- 
tional Container, his department being the 
central engineering division for all its 
mills. About six months ago he left Aten- 
quique, Mexico, where he directed con- 
struction of a new kraft mill. Previously 
for a period of four years he did special- 
ized work for Rayonier Incorporated and 
lived two years at Shelton, Wash. 


C. HUXLEY COULTER, Florida State 
Forester says that many Florida newspa- 
pers “have advised me they would sign 
long-term contracts for newsprint” if a 
newsprint mill were established in Flor- 
ida. The forestry committee of the Flori- 
da Bankers’ Association urged establish- 
ment of such an industry in the state. 


U. J. WESTBROOK, pulp mill superin- 
tendent of Florida Pulp & Paper Co., 
told a recent meeting of the Pensacola 
(Fla.) Anglers’ Club of the efforts made 
by the company to improve the waters of 
Eleven Mile creek. The creek was sched- 
uled for re-stocking with fish when the 
work has become efféctive. 


MASSEY ANDERSON, for five years 
Louisiana state forester, has become as- 
sociated with M. L. Sigman, Monticello, 
Ark., lumberman and forest land owner. 
James E. Mixon, in charge of fire protec- 
tion work for the Louisiana Forestry 
Commission, has been serving as state 
forester. 


L.M. CHAMPAGNE, general superinten- 
dent of Gulf States Paper Corp., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., recently received a 30-year 
service pin from the company. 


JACK W. WARNER, production manager 
of Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., has been named a company director. 
Directors re-elected to the board included 
Mrs. Mildred W. Warner, F. M. Dickinson, 
H. D. Warner and W. P. Thielens. 


W. L. JONES, tour foreman at Gulf States 
Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala., has resigned 
to become paper mill superintendent of 
the new mill of Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., 
at Palatka, Fla. Mr. Jones became associ- 
ated with the Gulf States at Braithwaite, 
La., in 1927. 
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RUSSELL F. ERICKSON is the new as- 
sistant resident manager of the Fernan- 
dina, Fla., Division, Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, according to Edward Bartsch, presi- 
dent. Mr. Erickson became plant engineer 
at Fernandina Jan. 1, 1946. From 1940 to 
1945, he was plant engineer for Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Mobile, Ala., and 
previous to that he spent ceveral years 
with George F. Hardy Co. In addition to 
duties as assistant resident manager, he 
will continue, for the present, as plant 
engineer. 


COL. WALTER C. SHORTER, former 
groundwood division sales manager for 
International Paper Co. and also recently 
active in coordinating Southern Kraft 
division’s papermaking and converting, 
has left that company to become vice 
president of Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, 
Va. 








STATUS OF NEW MILLS 
IN THE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN PAPERBOARD CORP., 
Savannah, Ga., new mill will be ready 
before water supply. The water job is a 
big new industrial source for Savannah 
and contracts called for completion in 
January. Informant says possible 60-day 
delay on water job beyond its completion 
date. The mill will wait. 

HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP., Pa- 
latka, Fla. Reported this new mill will 
order wood in next month. No difficulty 
in sight. 

MACON KRAFT CORP. (MEAD), 
making good progress in construction and 

ill run in January. ; 


BAINBRIDGE, GA., mill project MAG- 
NOLIA TIMBER & DEVELOPMENT CO., 
has enough forest acreage signed up; site, 
etc. Reported a paper company is nego- 
tiating to take over the project. 








NEW GEORGIA MILL 


THESE PICTURES BY PULP & PAPER show progress in the construction of the new Macon Kraft Corp. pulp and 
container board mill which is being built at Macon, Georgia, by the parent firm, the Mead Corp., Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Pictures were taken by our editor a few weeks ago. The completed water tower with 100,000 gals. ca- 
pacity will supply sprinkler system. It is entirely welded,with tubular supports. Bottom of elliptical tank is 125 
ft. from ground. Stack for Cottrell Precipitator is also shown. Digesters, on ground in upper picture, awaits in- 
stallation. 





Pulp for New Memphis Mill 
TO BE MADE AT COOSA RIVER 


Active preparations for the construc- 
tion of the Coosa River Newsprint Co. 
mill at Childersburg, near Talladega, 
Ala., are under way. An office has been 
opened in Room 207, Protective Life 
Bldg., First Avenue at 21st St., Birming- 
ham, Ala., by Kimberly-Clark Corp., by 
Edward Davitt, Chillicothe, Ohio, con- 
troller for that company, which is build- 
ing the new mill. Howard J. Neubauer, 


who was assigned to Memphis, Tenn., in 
the preparatory period to the opening of 
the new K-C cellulose wadding mill there, 
has been transferred to the Birmingham 
office. 

Kimberley-Clark Corp. will hold a 
stock interest in the newsprint mill, which 
will also produce pulp for the Memphis 
operation, and will manage the Child- 
ersburg Arsenal project. 
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A GENERAL VIEW of Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Timber Co. operations on Belling- 
ham Bay, since completion of recent additions. Numbers on the picture indicate 
location of these units: (1) Loading dock and storage shed for unbleached sulfite 
pulp going to paper mills of East. Here, too, is big hammerhead crane which 
stacks and loads on conveyor the small wood coming in from salvage logging 
operations. 

(2) New wood preparation plant described in this article. Note all-steel log haul for 

large logs. 
(3) Housed conveyor transporting chips to top of digester house. 








(4) Chip storage silos—there are four of these—with housed conveyor across top 
of them. Chips stored here on top of digesters are sufficient to run mill 42 
hours. 

(5) The pulp mill which has rated capacity of 370 tons per day and is one of larg- 
est in sulfite field. 

(6) New paperboard mill—long brick building—of Bellingham Paper Products Co., 
an affiliated company, with 40 tons daily capacity. 

(7) Modern alcohol plant built two years ago and one of only two such plants 
on continent producing ethyl alcohol from sulfite effluent. 


WOOD PREPARATION 


An Original Technique—A New Modern Plant 





OUR COVER 


The Bellingham barker in ac- 
tion. 

Here’s visual evidence of the 
simplicity and versatality of 
this machine (on left is mini- 
ature reproduction of our cover 
picture). 

A large log is being turned 
by the toothed wheels on which 
it rests as water pressure of 
1300 lbs. per sq. in. cuts away 
the bark. Note the high pres- 
sure multiple lengths of hose 
on the nozzle, in shape of an 
are, giving the flexibility to the 
nozzle. 

The one-man operator of this 
machine adjusts the position of 
the nozzle for logs ranging 
from 3 inches in diameter to 7 
feet in dameter, but flexible 
couplings protect the nozzle 
head from damage on uneven logs. 


making it possible to turn any log from 8 ft. length to 26 ft. length. 








A carriage which travels on two beams above the nozzle, transports the nozzle lengthwise 
over the log at speeds which can be regulated by the operator at from 30 to 300 ft. per min. 
There are two sets of 4-ft. diameter wheels on parallel shafts under the log. These shafts turn 
the log at a speed up to 65 revolutions per minute. There are ten wheels on each side; thus 


Log on left in cover picture is resting against loader arms, ready to be tripped into position 
for barking. Protective apron on left is resting against next oncoming log. 


It is no longer surprising to find 
efficiency and modern design combined in 
new plant additions at Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. That was what happened 
when its big sulfite pulp mill was mod- 
ernized before the war. It was observed 
again when, two years ago, company ex- 
ecutives directed construction of a sulfite 
effluent alcohol plant which is far and 
away the most modern of its kind in the 
world. And again those were character- 
istics of the new streamlined board mill 
erected on this company’s property earlier 
this year. 

But now the “showplace” of all the 
structures built by Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. on the waterfront of Belling- 
ham, Wash., is its new wood preparation 
plant. It is ultra-modern in many respects 
—from the new all-purpose type of hy- 
draulic log barker to various conveying or 
materials handling devices and even to 
the kinds of building materials used and 
the general type of building design. In 
other words, from A to Z, here is a piant 
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A GENERAL VIEW of the modern new hydraulic log barker and wood prepara- 
tion plant, a unique development at Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., one of the 
largest and most modern sulfite pulp mills in the world, located at Bellingham, 
Wash. The barking and chipping plant is in center above; cylindrical ship storage 
silos are at the right. The all-steel log haul at left is furnished with Electric 


Steel Foundry Co. chain and chairs. 


which is a notable example of an efficient 
and attractive layout utilizing “finger-tip” 
or automatic controls throughout. Sim- 
plicity of design, while still permitting 
the greatest possible flexibility of opera- 
tion is the outstanding characteristic of 
this plant. In Presidént Fred G. Steve- 
not’s report to stockholders, he said the 
entire plant and equipment cost $938,898. 

The management responsible for the 
existence of this new plant is L. P. Tur- 
cotte, executive vice president; Erik Ek- 
holm, general superintendent, and Victor 
C. Haner, plant engineer. The latter two 
have patent application taken out in their 
names for Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. 

In the past half-century many patents 
have been issued to persons on this con- 
tinent and in Europe who have developed 
new methods for removing bark from 
wood with a minimum of wood loss. At- 
tempts to use a jet of water to remove 
the bark began about a quarter of a 
century ago. Some attempts were made 
on the Pacific Coast that long ago. A 


LAWSON P. TURCOTTE, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., who envisioned the importance of 
the original wood preparation plant idea 
conceived by Gen. Supt. Erik Ekholm and 
Plant Engineer Victor C. Haner and gave 
them full support. In view of the fact that 
other systems already have been successfully 
installed, the Directors of Puget Sound 
showed faith in the ideas of their own oper- 
ations executives in backing their scheme. 
In this picture, Mr. Turcotte is addressing 
a “family” get-together of mill employees. 
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Construction work on this plant was done by Howard S. Wright Co. of Seattle. 
Built of concrete, brick and steel, its permanence contrasts with the old type of 
wood rooms or wood preparation plants, built like most sawmills, of waod, and 
this new permanence is evidence of the long term brighter outlook given to 
the pulp industry by the big savings in wood achieved by hydraulic barking. 
Many mills can now look to perpetual operation because of this saving. The 


old days of “cut out and get out” are over for them. 


pocket type barker was tried out on the 
Pacific Coast in the 1920’s but it failed 
because of high maintenance due to the 
heavy weight of logs. During the war 
years, in the face of discouraging priori- 
ties and other wartime difficulties, the 
first successful hydraulic log barkers were 
developed in Pacific Northwest mills and 
because of the phenomenal savings made 
in the consumption of wood resources, 
these inventions are generally recognized 
as the greatest engineering achievement 
in modern times in forest products indus- 
tries. 

Critical savings in wood made this an 
important achievement during the war, 
when wood for military purposes was 
short, but in the long-term picture it may 





be even more important. It is no exag- 
geration to say that hydraulic log bark- 
ing has vastly improved the future out- 
look for forest products industries. 


New Type of Barker 


The Bellingham barker is the fourth 
distinct type of big log hydraulic barking 
machine developed in the past five years 
as a successful production unit. There is 
the type in which the log is turned by 
chain—indexed intermittently in the first 
model but turned continuously ‘in a later 
one—while the nozzle travels lengthwise 
underneath the log. Developed about the 
same time was the lathe-type barker, in 
which the log is lifted into a lathe-like 
device and spun while a nozzle suspend- 
ed from overhead travels lengthwise 
along the log, held a short distance off 
from the log by a shoe. Then came what 
the originators chose to describe as the 
adjustable ring type of hydraulic barker, 
in which logs travel butt to butt through 
a ring formed by three segments of ring 
and nozzle assemblies, one fixed and the 
other two adjustable—with the operator 
expanding or contracting the ring ac- 
cording to diameter of the log. 

And now has come the Bellingham 
barker which some observers have 
dubbed the wheel-type or roll-type of 
barker. The log rests on two sets of 
wheels which are on shafts running par- 
allel with the log, which is rotated by the 
turning of these toothed wheels. Mean- 
while, an ingeniously arranged nozzle 
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FIRST OPERATION at new wood preparation plant of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., Bellingham, is delivery of logs. At left, big logs are being dumped into log 
pond from a truck. Logs on dock are aboard a truck, which is hidden from view 


travels lengthwise above the log, the po- 
sition of the nozzle being adjustable ac- 
cording to the diameter of log. 


The Bellingham barker is distinguished 
for its simplicity and its versatility. It is 
a hand-controlled powerful tool, easily 
controlled and maneuvered by the oper- 


ator. On parallel sets of ten wheels, vir- 
tually any size or shape of log is success- 
fully held in position and rotated. Be- 


IT WILL INTEREST PULPWOOD and pulp industry men in other regions—East and 
South—to see this stack of smaller-size wood which can be handled by the Belling- 
ham barker. Compare size of this wood with the big logs shown in other pictures 
on this page. But even this is not really small wood, as it is known in some areas 





cause of the use of multiple lengths of 
high pressure hose, couplings and mul- 
tiple leaf truck springs, a certain amount 
of flexibility is provided both longitudi- 
nally and vertically should the nozzle 
head touch a large knot or irregularity 
on the log to be barked. 


A more complete description of the ma- 
chine will be given later in this article. It 
should be pointed out here that all of 


by piles. In picture at right, logs from pond are being guided to log slip and all- 
steel log haul. Compare size of men in both of these photos with size of logs. 


these hydraulic log barking machines 
have been made possible by the remark- 
able advances made in development of 
high pressure pumping equipment. All of 
them use water pressures of from 1100 to 
1400 Ibs. per square inch, pressures so 
great that they would cut right through 
a log if they were not controlled and 
passed over a log at high speed. 

All of these barking machines have the 

(Conttinued on Page 38) 


of the continent. However, the Bellingham barker with take wood ranging from 
3 inch to 7 ft. diameter and speedily de-bark any of these sizes. This Colby ham- 
merhead crane with Isaacson bucket is used to move small wood from trucks to 
inventory and to a conveyor (right center) loading to the barker machine. 
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50 ton Ederer Bridge Crane for 
servicing chipper in the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company’s 
plant, Bellingham. 


6 ton Ederer Roll Handling Crane 
in the Soundview Pulp Company’s 
plant, Everett. 
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CRANES 


DESIGNED BY 


TO FIT YOUR 
EXACT REQUIREMENTS 


Whether it be Heavy Duty Cranes, 
Log Canting Cranes, Log Grapple 
Cranes, Special Cranes or Mono- 
rail Hoists . . . Ederer manufactures 


them in any required capacity. 


Ederer also builds special machines 
to fit specific operating needs. 
Ederer engineers are at your service 
for consultation. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


2931 First Avenue South 
SEATTLE 4 
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Tough jobs need tough pumps 





THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUST RY has a lot of really tough pump- 


ing jobs—jobs that require rugged pumps. With ordinary 
pumps, efficiency doesn’t last long. BJ Pumps are designed 
for efficiency—built to last. Bring on your tough jobs! 


BJ IS A BIG NAME IN PUMPS. It goes back to 1872. 





BJ CONSTANT LEVEL PUMP. (Left) Automatically 
maintains constant liquid level in pump sump; 
thus, sump can be relatively small regardless 
of heavy inflow. Smooth, non-pulsating flow 
regardless of entrained air or quantity of liquid 
entering the pump suction. Capacities to 
20,000 gpm. 


* than any other organization in pump history! 


And these 75 years have been marked by one major “first” 
after another in pump design—more such achievements. 


& 







PROTECT YOUR FLUID LIFELINES. Fit special pumps 
special jobs—all-purpose pumps to less demanding se: 


ice. Let BJ help you get positive dependability and hi 
efficiency. ; 


Left: Top view of BJ Screw Feeder Pump 





HEAVY PULP MOVES FAST! 8 per cent-stock-consistency pulp at 750 
gpm! Special set-up engineered for a large Mid-Western pulp mill. 
Six 100 hp, 6”x12” heavy-duty BJ Pulp Pumps in series. A special 
16” BJ Screw Feeder Pump feeds pulp to the first stage pump; 
this means no suction line trouble in spite of very heavy pulp. 
On all BJ Pulp Pumps, adjust impeller to compensate for weat 
merely by turning the thrust bearing adjusting collar. Remove 
complete rotating element and discharge liner without disturbing 
driver or suction and discharge piping (if desired, standard BJ 
Pulp Pumps can be converted to closed-impeller type with water 
jacketed stuffingbox for acid and liquor service). Standard Pulp 
Pump capacities to 4000 gpm, sizes to 10”. 
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two big 800 hp ULTIPLEX BARKING PUMPS 





deliver 800 gpm of water at 1300 psi to the new 
hydraulic log barker at Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co.’s new plant at Bellingham, Washington. 
(See complete feature story in this issue of Pulp 
and Paper Industry.) The plant-designed barker 
and BJ Barking Pumps have set new standards 
of efficiency in hydraulic barking. BJ multistage 
Multiplex Barking Pumps have horizontally 











split case with integrally-cast crossover passages. 
Opposed grouping of impellers equalizes end 
thrust. Staggered volute construction balances 
out high radial forces due to extreme pressures. 
Very high efficiency. Easily dismantled. BJ Multi- 
plex Barking Pumps are also used with plant-de- 
signed hydraulic log barkers by Longview Fibre 
Company and Rayonier Incorporated. 
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NI-HARD LICKS ABRASIVES! (See right) But 
Ni-hard, with hardness of 600 Brinell, poses 
special pump engineering problems. You can’t 
drill and tap it. But you can do what BJ engi- 
neers did with this 5 hp, 150 gpm, open-im- 
peller Lined Slurry Pump (sold to Longview 
Fibre Company for Milk-of-Lime service). All 
pump parts that contact pumped liquid are of 
Ni-hard, so the pump covers are clamped in 
place by two steel plates, one of which is bolted 


it 750 to the bracket. Note how simple dismantling 
mill. is. This pump is made in a wide range of sizes. 
pecial 
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ERIK EKHOLM (left), General Superintendent, and 
VICTOR C. HANER (right), Plant Engineer, who were 
originators of the Bellingham hydraulic log barker 
and it is in their names that patents are taken out 
on the technique by Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
Together, they planned the entire new wood- 
preparation plant. 


common feature of being entirely con- 
trolled by one man, operating levers and 
buttons behind a heavy glass window, 
and also controlling the entry and exit 
of huge logs of up to 36 tons each. 

They have another important point in 
common—they are used in combination 
with large whole log chippers, the largest 
chippers in the world. It is this combina- 
tion which makes possible wood savings 
of up to 18% in producing a given amount 
of pulp. Under the system of mechanical 
barking formerly employed in these mills, 
big logs had to be reduced to cants and 
slabs before being handled in the bark- 
ing drums—often a single log would be 
reduced to forty or more pieces. Every 
reduction meant just that much more 
wood lost in saw kerf and there was also 
considerable loss in wood slivers in the 
rough, mechanical debarking operation. 
In the new western plants, entire logs go 
through both barker and chipper, nearly 
all of them without any breakdown. 

At Bellingham, a hydraulic barker now 
has been developed which is not only 
eminently suitable for large logs but also 
for the small cordwood or farmer type 
wood which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as a source of supply to western 
mills. Not only is much of this wood now 
being brought into mills from salvage op- 
erations on lands where big timber al- 
read yhad been logged off, but efforts are 
being made to develop sources of supply 
among Pacific Coast farmers in the same 
way that this has been done so success- 
fully in certain areas of the South and 
East. 

The Bellingham barker can even be 
used to bark any shape of wood—for in- 
stance, a slab-piece or a log broken in 
any manner. Instead of being turned by 
the wheels, such a log or piece of wood 
would be positioned in the machine with 
a kicker. This is an achievement of real 
importance, because in the new trend of 
salvaging wood in logged areas, all kinds 
of odd-shapen pieces can be brought in 
and utilized. 

The remarkable versatility of the Bel- 
lingham barker is indicated by these fig- 
ures: 

It will bark any size log from one of 7 
ft. diameter and 26 ft. length to one of 








GROWING 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. is a 
growing organization, as shown by 
throng of over 500 on hand for the mill 
picnic recently at Fairhaven Park in 
Bellingham. A huge salmon barbecue 
featured the event with a quarter of a 
ton of fish being on the spit at one time. 
A full day of games for all were han- 
dled by a committee consisting of Les 
Call, Fred Hunt, Al Carr, Walt Kauf- 
mann, Dan MacMonagle and Glen Mac- 
Donald. The management furnished 
salmon, coffee, ice cream and pop with 
the union handling arrangements. 

The hard ball team of the Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Co. also brought fame 
to the mill by winning the city baseball 
championship of Bellingham for the 5th 
time in six years. 











DAN ROBBINS (left), Head Draftsman, and FRANK 
BROWN (right), Master Mechanic, who assisted in 
development of the new wood preparation plant 
at Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., contributing 
their ideas and working on the project. 


A BIG 50-INCH DIAMETER LOG (top view) reaches the top of the steel log haul at Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. on its way to hydraulic log barker. But giant chipper is limited to 42 inch diameter logs, 
so this one will have to be slabbed in breakdown plant after being barked. Only occasionally are 


legs too big for chipper. 


Below, a view of cutoff saw on log deck at top of log haul and ahead of barker. Here a Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co. 108-in. diameter inserted tooth cutoff saw cuts logs to lengths not exceeding 
26 feet. It operates in a Sumner Iron Works air-operated saw frame. Note operator in his glass 
cage at left and compare size of his cage to log and saw. 
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VARITRONIC MOTOR CONTROL 


Speeds Operations for Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
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The ELECTRON EQUIP- 
MENT CORPORATION 
is proud of the contribu- 
tion its Varitronic Step- 
less Speed Drive (espe- 
cially designed for this 
application) has made 
toward the successful op- 
eration of the Puget 
Sound Sulphite Plant. 


VARITRONIC MOTOR 
CONTROLS are used to- 
day by many leaders of 
American industry _be- 
cause they provide the 
production advantages 
from which will come 
assured profits from fu- 
ture competitive opera- 
tions. 





We invite all operators in the paper and pulp industry to investigate the improvements which 
Varitronic full flexible control makes available to their plants operations. Just tell us what you 
would like to be able to do. 


As specialists in electronic industrial equipment only, our engineers are prepared to 
draw on their wealth of technical knowledge and experience to design Varitronic 
motor controls or rectifiers for any type or size of application. We believe you will 
be pleased at their suggestions. Only VARITRONIC MOTOR CONTROLS give you 
simplicity of design, rugged construction and low-cost operation. 


ELECTRON EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


917 South Meridian Avenue SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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only 3 inches diameter and 8 ft. length. 
It is possible to bark up to 300 logs in an 
hour of 8-ft. length material ranging from 
3 inches to 40 inches diameter. 

Logs can be rotated in either direction 
at high speeds as the wheels rotating logs 
are turning up to 65 R.P.M., and the 
nozzle’s traveling speed can be varied, in 
either direction, up to 500 feet per minute. 


Savings Achieved by New Plant 


Normally and in full operation, the 
Bellingham mill, without this new wood 


preparation plant, would use nearly 130,- 
000,000 bd. ft. of logs in a year, or the 
equivalent of about 260,000 cords. The 
tremendous importance of the new plant 
is shown by the fact that it figures to 
save for this company each year on the 
basis of full operation, a total of 22,000,- 
000 ft. or 44,000 cords. In a normal or 
average western forest, that would mean 
1,000 acres of wood saved each year! 


And back in the wood’s operations, 
these savings in the pulp mill also make 


possible material savings in the costs of 
entire wood-cutting operations. 

In another way of stating it, a half a 
cord of wood less than used in the past 
is now needed to make a ton of pulp. The 
rated capacity of pulp production at the 
Bellingham mill is 370 tons per day. 

As previously stated, the originators of 
the Bellingham barker are General Su- 
perintendent Ekholm and Plant Engineer 
Haner. Mr. Ekholm, a native of Sweden, 
was born in the town of Konga, in the 
shadow of a pulp mill, and graduated 


HERE ARE VIEWS OF THE BELLINGHAM BARKING MACHINE, its one-man control 
and auxiliary equipment. 


Upper left, the barker in action with operator's heavy glass enclosed cage iv 
background. Upper right, the operator at his post. His levers and buttons on 
control board, supplied by Westinghouse Corp., controls entire operation—convey- 
ing huge logs of up to 36t ons weight down to cordwood into the machine and 
out of it, as well as adjusting position and speed of travel of nozzle and speed 
of rotation of log, etc. 


Lower left view shows the barking machines at rest—empty of logs. Here is 
clearly shown the toothed rotating wheels on parallel shafts which are capable 
of rotating logs any thickness from 3 inches to 7 ft. diameter and—what’s just 
as important—any shape of log. Lower right, the traveling nozzle carriage 
above the barking machine. 





Note the uses being made of a heavy duty multiple rubber hose in both these 
lower pictures. The multiple rubber hose in the nozzle and at case of nozzle arm 
give it flexibility longitudinally and vertically wherever it is when struck by a log 
burr or bump, and thus the nozzle can travel very closely to log, cutting the 
bark away with pressure of 1,300 Ibs. per sq. inch of water force. 


Picture at lower right shows how carriage travels horizontally on tracks shown 
in foreground. The nozzle and log are directly below this apparatus. An end 
of the casting which holds the nozzle is seen between the two lower wheels. 
The series of wheels and cables adjust the position of the nozzle over the log. 
being operated with central controls by the single man who operates the entire 
barking plant. The cable equipment is operated through a reversible motor. 
In this picture the high pressure rubber pipes from the pumphouse can be seen 
in the background. Water reaches the nozzle through a series of these multiple 
high pressure section of hose and headers. Thus flexible joints are provided. 
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The BELLINGHAM-Type HYDRAULIC ROUND LOG BARKER 


designed by Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, and built almost entirely by Sumner 
Iron Works, Everett, in actual operation in Puget Sound Pulp’s new wood room in Bellingham. 






11,876 LOGS, including 7,600 8’ LOGS, were hydraulically barked in 80 HOURS by this 
unit during one week’s operations in August, 1947. Average log lengths, exclusive of 8’ 
logs, were 18’, with 24’ maximum, and diameters ranged from 3” to 84”. 






This barker, in combination with the SUMNER-designed and built 175’ CHIPPER, 
saved Puget Sound Pulp 18% in wood requirements during the past year. PAYROLL 
SAVINGS ran into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 







If you are conservation-minded and payroll-conscious, the 
BELLINGHAM-Type HYDRAULIC ROUND LOG BARKER, 
as originally designed—or modified to meet your requirements—may be just what you need. 


SUMNER has obtained the right to build the BELLINGHAM - Type BARKER. Be 
among the leaders. Phone, telegraph or write SUMNER* for details today! 


* Im Canada: CANADIAN SUMNER IRON WORKS, VANCOUVER, BC. 
3550 E. BROADWAY 
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IMPORTANT EQUIPMENT serving Bellingham barker is shown here. 


At upper left: Two 6-stage, special multiplex type Byron Jackson pumps, which de- 
liver 800 gals. per minute of water at 1300 Ibs. per sq. in. discharge pressure 
to hydraulic barker. These high pressure pumps are the “key” to development of 
successful hydraulic log barking. Experiments in hydraulic barking were carried 
on a quarter of a century ago, but invariably these experiments failed until com- 
plex high pressure pumps such as this Byron Jackson installation were produced. 
Two GE 800 hp. motors are shown to right of pumps, each one driving a pump. 


At right: Complicated “push button” electrical controls which handle big logs of cleaned. 


from Katrineholm. He came to the United 
States in the spring of 1927 and has been 
at the Bellingham mill since the fall of 
the same year. He has been identified 
prominently with all the new construction 
developments at that mill since then, in- 
cluding expansion of the pulp mill before 
the war and the planning of the alcohol 
plant. 


Mr. Haner, a native of Bellingham, and 
a graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton, had extensive engineering and con- 
struction experience prior to 1937, when 
he became associated with the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


Dan Robbins, chief draftsman under 
Mr. Haner, was closely associated with 
the development of the new barker ana 
the plant. Mr. Robbins hails from the 
Miami Valley of Ohio where quite a num- 
ber of other members of his family have 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 
BY BELLINGHAM MILL 


Puget Sound Pulp & -Timber Co. reports 
$2,269,234 net income for the six months end- 
ed June 30, 1947, including $131,218 net capi- 
tal gain, against an operating profit of 
$347,838 in the first half of last year. Operat- 
ing profit of $1,190,623 in the second quarter 
of 1947 followed $947,393 in the first quarter. 


Net sales for the first six months of 1947 
totaled $6,922,031, compared with $2,763,558 a 
year ago. 


Pulp production amounted to 28,979 tons 
in the second quarter of 1947, in comparison 
with 24567 tons in the first quarter, the 
half-year total of 53,546 tons comparing with 
35,220 tons in the first half of 1946. Improve- 
ment in the log supply permitted stepping 
up pulp manufacturing operations to a 24- 
hour daily basis in the latter part of the 
second quarter. 








seh = mae | 


30 or more tons as though they were toothpicks are also an important adjunct to 
successful development of hydraulic log barker. This picture shows complete con- 
trol panel cabinet devised and installed by Westinghouse Corp. for Bellingham 
barker. All of multiple controls which are operated by just one man have switches 
on this single small panel which Westinghouse engineers produced. 


Lower left: Here are barked logs after they are ejected from hydraulic log barker. 
Here they enter a shower bath to clean off any possible last bits of debris 
before they go to the chipper. For quality sulfite pulp, logs must be thoroughly 


been prominently identified with the pa- 
per industry in different companies of 
that region. 

D. C. Vradenburg, chief electrician, 
contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of the electrical design and control 
equipment. 

Also another individual who did work 
on the new barker and plant, contributing 
to the development, is Frank Brown, mas- 
ter mechanic of the company. C. L. Fil- 
linger is the foreman in charge of opera- 
tions in the new wood preparation plant. 

Mr. Ekholm and Mr. Haner first dis- 
cussed the possibilities of developing a 
substantially different type of hydraulic 
barker than those already in existence in 
May, 1945. In fact, it is a matter of record 
that they first hit upon their original idea 
during a discussion while on a motor trip 
together. 

Sumner Iron Works of Everett, Wash., 
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New Plant Selects Water-Lubricated 
Ryertex Bearings for Unique Barker 


7-foot giants, 26 feet long or 3-inch diameter toothpicks, 
8 feet long—logs from one extreme to the other are all 
the same to the new hydraulic barking machine at the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. plant. It handles them 
all with ease. Rotates the log while powerful jets of water 
clean away the bark. 


Designed by the engineering staff of Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. and built by Sumner Iron Works, this lat- 
est in hydraulic barkers demands the best in bearing 
equipment. That’s why Ryertex bearings support the 
shaft that turns the toothed rotating wheels shown above. 


Ryertex bearings are more efficient here because they’re 
water lubricated. Adequate lubrication for bearings re- 
quiring oil or grease would be difficult to maintain in the 
presence of so much water. Then too, the low friction 
coefficient of Ryertex keeps power requirements low. 
And low friction means long bearing life—less servicing 
of a difficult installation. 


When replacement is necessary there’s no delay for 
machining. The maintenance crew can slip a new Ryertex 
liner into place in a very short time. 

Ryertex performance adds up to greater efficiency in 
wood preparation just as it does in every other paper- 


making process. A Ryertex engineer will gladly consult 
with you on any bearing problem. Call, wire or write— 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Ryertex Division: 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York. 


RYERTEX CAN BE 
MOLDED TO ANY. 
SHAPE OR SIZE 


Ryertex applications include: Bearings for Barkers, Beaters, Grinders, Jor- 
dans, Refiners, Fourdriniers, Press Rolls, Calenders, etc., also Suction Box 
Covers, Pipe Covers and Forming Boards. 


RYERSON ~ RYERTEX 











HERE IS THE CHUTE TO THE BIG CHIPPER. No longer do big western logs have to be reduced to 40 or 
more cants or pieces for barking and chipping. Here, whole logs, hydraulically barked, proceed into the 
44-inch diameter mouth of the big Sumner chipper at the new Bellingham wood preparation plant. 
Much wood formerly lost in saw kerf as a result of multiple reductions of logs is now saved and made 
into pulp. The Bellingham mill probably wil save about 1,000 acres of wood every year! 


This is an all-steel chute. It is solidly built because logs weighing up to 36 tons dropped down its slop- 
ing entry and are ground into chips in a matter of seconds. The operator's push button controls and 
levers control entrance of logs and exit of chips, as he can see below him the amount of chips 
being carried away on a continuouus belt from the chipper. Spiked drive rolls at this chipper entrance 
are driven by Fairbanks, Morse 20 hp. motor with Western Gear reducer. Ladder roll is independently 


controlled by Bendix-Westinghouse mechanism. 


has been granted manufacturing rights 
for the barker by the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. 


General Construction 


Construction of the new wood prepara- 
tion plant was begun in July of 1945. The 
new barker first went into operation June 
1, 1946, but it was not until early this 
year that the real versatility of the ma- 
chine was achieved. Some minor adjust- 
ments were made in that first year, as is 
customary in many new mechanical de- 
velopments. But one of the principal ob- 
jectives in this past year was to make 
such alterations as necessary in order to 
bark the new supply of 8 ft. longs coming 
from salvage operations with an economy 
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and speed proportionate to that of the big 
logs. One of the changes made was sim- 
ply to increase the number of turning 
wheels on which logs are rotated. These 
were increased from seven to ten on each 
side, so that short 8 ft. logs could be 
handled. 

An interesting point about the general 
building construction of this new wood 
preparation plant is its character of per- 
manence and stability. It is a far cry from 
the past when wood rooms or wood mills 
were more temporary-appearing struc- 
tures, much like the old-time sawmill. 
The permanence at Bellingham of these 
buildings is quite in order, however, in 
view of the brighter long-term picture it 
gives to the company, its stockholders 


and employes, by better husbandry and 
use of forest resources. 

There were interesting uses made of 
concrete and steel to handle great weights 
of logs and other big loads in this piant, 
But overall, the concrete, steel and brick 
used in construction were harmonized 
with a general architectural theme, giving 
beauty as well as strength to new addi- 
tions. 

Elaborate push button and lever elec- 
trical controls for the barking machine 
have been designed and installed by 
Westinghouse Corp. 

Interesting new equipment in the plant 
is a new application of enectronic con- 
trol—a varitronic variable speed drive 
supplied by Electron Equipment Corp. of 
Los Angeles for the Sumner log car- 
riage of the band mill section. This is 
discussed in more detail at the end of 
this article. The application indicates the 
ease with which electronic controls can 
be especially designed to fit a variety of 
industrial needs. 

There are other new electrical and 
mechanical devices described in this arti- 
cle. 

Precast concrete slabs were installed 
throughout on roofs. Concrete floor slabs 
and conveyor slabs are also used, making 
the new plant 100% fireproof and elim- 
inating the need for sprinkler systems. 
Brick tile was widely used, as well as 
Transite walls. General construction was 
carried out by Howard S. Wright & Co. 
of Seattle, and considerable interesting 
and effective use of structural steel was 
provided by Isaacson Iron Works of Se- 
attle, particularly in the log haul, con- 
veyor galleries and a new type of sus- 
pended chip bin bottoms which are de- 
scribed later in this article. 

Following is a detailed description of 
the equipment in the new plant: 


Log Hauls and Transfers 


1. The log haul is constructed of steel 
plates formed into a trough supported on 
structural steel members and is one of 
few modern all-steel log hauls which 
have indicated the new trend of perma- 
nence in woods industries. The (Electric 
Steel Foundry Co.) 134” x 8” Manganese 
chain and cast steel chairs are driven by 
a 75-h.p. high torque and slip alternating 
current with Western Gear reduction 
unit, 35-to-1 ratio, and roller chain drive 
to the head sprocket. 

2. A 108-inch diameter Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. inserted tooth cutoff saw oper- 
ates on a Sumner Iron Works air-operat- 
ed saw frame at the head of this log haul, 
cutting the logs to lengths not to exceed 
26 feet in length. 

3. A second section of the log haul is 
identical in general design as the first 
section except for length and power re- 
quirements, and transports and lines the 
logs up for the barker feed transfer. 

4. The barker feed or first section 
transfer consists of 4 strands of special 
roller chain having an average ultimate 
strength of 65,000 lbs., manufactured by 
the Link Belt Co. Conventional cast steel 
head and tail blocks were fabricated into 
structural steel skid members. Power 
provided for driving this transfer con- 
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as Links of these chains are only slightly rounded in 
es section. This gives greater wearing surface at points 
ny of link to link contact and distributes wear over a 
0. greater area. 
ing ESCO log haul chairs and conveyor flights, unlike 
— other makes, do not carry the accumulated weight 
3e- of the chain. This load is borne entirely by the 
n= ESCO saddle link which attaches the chairs and 
us- conveyor flights to the chain. Chairs and flights 
Je- carry only their own loads. 
‘i RESISTS WEAR AND SHOCK 
Fewer breakdowns and longer service also result 
from the manganese steel from which ESCO log 
haul and conveyor equipment is made. This steel 
gets smoother and harder with use, resists wear 
veal while retaining its strength and shock resistance. 
| vt ENGINEERED TO THE JOB 
elk Each installation of ESCO log haul and conveyor 
wat equipment is engineered to its job, taking into 
tric account the operating conditions and work it will 
do. This results in better performance, particularly 
1ese for the difficult and unusual job. Inquiries are 
| by invited. Ask your nearest ESCO representative or 
ting write us about your conveyor problem. 
tion Catalog No. 148, giving details of ESCO log haul 
rive and conveyor chains and flights will be sent you 
free upon request. Use the coupon below. 
w & 
per- Mangantst Steel 
rat- FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY 
aul, 
ceed 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 
il is 2166 N.W. 25th Avenue, Portiand 10, Oregon 
first ELECTRIC STE EL FOUNDRY Please send me Catalog 148 on ESCO Manganese 
re- Steel log haul and conveyor equipment. 
the 2166 N.W. 25th AVENUE e PORTLAND 10, OREGON 
NAME a 
tion OFFICES 
ie CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. DDRESS 
ecial EUGENE, OREGON eso ga y, SEATTLE, WASH. . 
mate HONOLULU, T. H. en SPOKANE, WASH. i 
1 E 
a IN CANADA — €6€@ LIMITED, VANCOUVER, B. C. —_ 
s 
into STATE 
ower . 
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ABOVE: OCCASIONALLY LOGS are over 42 inches 
diameter at the Bellingham mill and these must be 
longitudinally cut in this sawmill head-rig reducing 
log size sufficiently to allow it to pass through 
chipper. Note band saw is cutting through log just 
above the operator's head. This 16 in. band mill 
saw was furnished by Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
and Sumner Iron Works supplied air-operated saw 
frame. Sumner log carriage shown here is com- 
pletely remotely controlled with electrically-oper- 
ated mechanisms driving knees and actuating sole- 
noid valves which control air log dogs. Carriage 
drive was salvaged from U. S. Battleship New Mex- 
ico and Electron Equipment Corp. supplied varitronic 
electronic control equipment and controls. 


Below: Sumner Iron Works chipper, one of largest in 
world, is at right. At left is 1500 hp. Fairbanks 
Morse motor which drives it. Above is 50-ton Ederer 
Mfg. Co. crane used to move equipment when 
chipper knives are changed or for other mainte- 
nance requirements. C. L. Fillinger, foreman of new 
wood plant, is at right. This big chipper has 175-in. 
disc, weighs about 75 tons, and has 44-in. diameter 
mouth. The motor operates at 240 revolutions per 
min., weighs 36 tons and has welded frame, stator 
and rotor. 


sisted of a 10-h.p. high torque motor driv- 
ing through a Western Gear reduction 
unit through a chain drive to the head 
sprocket. 


5. From the barker, the logs are trans- 
ported on the second section of transfers 
which are in every respect, except for 
length, the same as item No. 4. 


6. Logs from the second section of 
transfers are loaded on the third section 
of the log hauls, and those under 40 
inches continue directly to the chipper 
and those over 40 inches are by-passed 
to the band mill. This log haul is similar 
in design and power requirements to that 
described under item No. 2. The loader 
is a standard Sumner Iron Works 14-inch 
diameter cylinder with solenoid-operated 
pilot valve, actuating the shaft and 4 arms 
through the usual connecting rod. Logs 
for the band mill are transferred from the 
log haul to transfer deck by means of a 
Sumner 16-inch cylinder with solenoid- 
operated pilot control, connecting rod, 
shaft arms and four kicker bars. 


7. Directly ahead of the third section 
log haul is installed a 6-roll transfer with 
concave fluted cast steel rolls including 
steel mitre gear side boxes driven by a 
continuous shaft. This roll case is driven 
with a high torque, low current motor 
driving through a Western Gear reduc- 
tion unit and roller chain drive to side 


shaft. 


8. Over-sized logs are kicked onto the 
third section of transfers leading to the 
bandmill. This serves both as log storage 
and a transportation media to the car- 
riage. The design and general layout is 
similar to that described in item No. 4. 


9. Leading from the off-bearing rolls at 
the band mill was constructed the fourth 
section of transfers. This transfer lifts 
the log cants from the rolls with hinged 
lift skids. A 12 in. x 12 in. stroke Sumner 
cylinder lifts these skids and deposits 
cants on the transfer which in turn de- 
posits them on the concave roll case 
(item No. 7) and they are then.fed into 
chipper. The four roller transfer chains 
on the left and on transfer skids are 
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. At the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co.—the world's 
© 4 |argest unbleached sulphite pulp mill—an operator works 
»)@ at a Westinghouse control board. Here one man controls 
the entire operation of conveying the logs into and ouc 
of the barker, and the actual debarking of logs up to 26 
feet in length and 7 feet in diameter. 


Here is the complete Westinghouse control panel in- 
stalled at the huge Puget Sound Mill. These controls, 
responding to signals from the operator's _ station, 
govern the complete barking operation. 


Y 


4 


~ > 9 
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--efor hydraulic barking systems! 


Supplying complete control equipment (the brains) and all 
motor drives (the brawn) for hydraulic barking systems is 
nothing new at Westinghouse. It’s another example of 
Westinghouse Unit Responsibility in action .. . creating 
these important advantages for the pulp and paper industry: 
one supplier . . . one responsibility . . . one desired result: 
new dependability, new efficiency in a vital process. 

The development of better drive and control equipment for 
pulp and paper mills is a natural product of long Westinghouse 
experience in solving the problems of the industry. From the 
start, Westinghouse has maintained a separate Paper Industry 
Department, staffed with competent engineers. These men 
are on the job full time, producing better power equipment 
and more efficient methods of applying, distributing, control- 
ling and utilizing electric power for pulp and paper mills. 

This valuable knowledge is yours for the asking. For a 
quick, practical solution to any drive or control problem, call 





This synchronous motor for chipper drive is the brawn for the 


H 5 H barking system. Some of its features include a specially-designed 
your nearest Westinghouse office or write to Westinghouse damper windiag of Monel metal, fabricated steel plate construc- 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. tion, electrically welded, a solid forged rotor and anti-friction, 


J-94771 sleeve-type bearings. 


Westi ghouse 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
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VIEWS OF CHIP BELTS AND A RECENTLY DEVELOPED 
TYPE OF CHIP FEEDER at the Bellingham mill, Top 
picture shows new type of revolving plate feeder gt 
bottom of the chip storage silo. This type of feeder, 
which doesn’t permit any congestion or stoppage 
of chips and which is more efficent than old sys. 
tems, is being adopted in new construction of 
wood plants on Pacific Coast. Chips simply settle 
down from top of each of the 78-foot high chip 
silos onto a revolving plate which is behind bot. 
tom circular guard in this picture. In the lower pan 
of each concrete silo is a huge steel hopper. 


The small inset picture shows opposite side of this 
same plate feeding mechanism and also the 3 
inch rubber belt leading away from the plate feeder, 
Cylindrical concrete silos (see previous general views 
of plant) were built by Howard S. Wright Co. All 
steel plate feeders and guards and other supporis 
were made by Isaacson Iron Works. These are both 
Seattle companies. Link-Belt Co. of Chicago made 
rollers and feeding mechanism. A 20 hp. Fairbanks 
Morse motor drives feeder. 


Lower photo: This is a 48-inch wide belt convevyor 
over storage bins which travels at 550 ft. per min. 
ute carrying unusually large load of chips—up te 
45,000 cu. ft. per hour. A Link Belt Co. tripper is 
seen at far end of belt. Fairbanks, Morse motors 
and Western Gear reducers are used to drive vari- 
ous chip belts in this plant. 


driven from a Western Gear unit and 15- 
h.p. motor equipped with torque motor 
brake. 


Hydraulic Barking Section 


Simplicity of layout and flexibility of 
operation was keynoted in the construc- 
tion of the barking section. The various 
principle items comprising this section are 
as follows: 

10. A standard Sumner Iron Works 4- 
arm log-stop and loader, operated with a 
cylinder and controlled by a solenoid op- 
erated pilot valve. 

11. The logs are rotated and held in 
position by two sets of 10 wheels 4 feet 
in diameter mounted on parallel shafts. 
These are toothed wheels or rolls and logs 
rest partly on them and between them 
and parallel with their shafts. A 20-hp. 
variable speed, direct current reversing 
Westinghouse motor and a reduction gear 
with chain drive, rotates the log turning 
wheels in either direction at speeds vary- 
ing from 4 to 80 rpm.; all supporting 
bearings are equipped with Ryertex liners 
(supplied by Joseph T. Ryerson Co., Inc., 
of Chicago) and pressure water lubri- 
cated. 

12. Four quadrants pivoted on _ one 
wheel shaft serves for unloading the 
barked log as well as a stop for the next 
unbarked log. These quadrants are actu- 
ated through a bell crank by a 7-inch 
1300 psi, double-acting hydraulic cylin- 
der. The cylinder is fed from the high 
pressure water lines and controlled by an 
R. D. Wood Co. solenoid operated air pilot 
4-way centralizing hydraulic valve. 

13. The nozzle carriage and positioning 
equipment is extremely simple in ar- 
rangement and effective in operation. A 
15-h.p. variable speed reversing direct 
current Westinghouse motor and reduc- 
tion gear powers the drum and steel cable 
drive to the carriage. Carriage travel 
speeds vary from 30 to 500 feet per min- 
ute in either direction. Nozzle positioning, 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Inspectors find the Snow-White Sheets 


Cot CUSPand CLEAN 









2 CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


SIMONDS paper KNIVES 


Simonds Steel Mills and Simonds Controlled- 
Conditions Plant have teamed together to produce 
a paper knife that’s unmatched in hardness and 
temper. These Red-Back Knives are made of 
special Simonds S-301 Steel... pre- 
Cision-ground with a slight concave 
in the face, and with taper from back 
edge to start of bevel. This gives each 
knife the face-clearance of a scissor- 
blade ... preventing face-drag against 
the stock and giving cleaner cuts of 
hairline accuracy. Smooth speed in 
operation is maintained by Simonds 
famous mirror-finish. 
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Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 


Get Simonds S-301 Paper Knives from your dis- 
tributor. They will reach you in perfect cutting 
condition, packed as shown, with the superkeen 
edge literally “floating in air.” Order now. 


SIMONDS' 











SAW AND STEEL CO. | 


FITCHBURG, MASS. Columb OFFICES: 1350 


jum > |, Boston 27, 
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Raymond E. Baker Appointed 


LONGVIEW 


Raymond E. Baker of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
has been appointed mill manager of the 
Longview, Wash., mills of the Pulp Divi- 
sion of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., ac- 
cording to announcement by Howard 
Morgan, manager of the division. 

Mr. Baker has been employed for the 
past two years in the Pulp and Paper 
Division (B. F. D. Co.) of the Diamond 
Match Co. with offices in Plattsburg, N. 
Y. His principal responsibilities with this 
company have been the supervision of 
rebuilding and starting up of the B. F. D. 
Co.’s 130-ton sulfite pulp mill at Ogdens- 
burg, New York. 

The position of manager of the Long- 
view mills has been vacant since the 
death of William Norman Kelly in a car- 
freight train collision at Sequim, Wash., 
on Feb. 21. 

From 1941 to 1945 Mr. Baker was sul- 
fite superintendent for the Munising Pa- 
per Co., Munising, Mich. Prior to that he 
was employed by the Brown Co., Berlin, 
N. H. This company is one of the large 
manufacturers of chemical woodpulp and 
paper. In this position Mr. Baker had 
considerable experience in the manufac- 
ture of bleached sulfate pulp, and the ex- 
perience gained in these various connec- 
tions should give him a_ well-rounded 
background for his duties with the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., which is now com- 
pleting a new bleached sulfate pulp mill 
alongside its sulfite operation at Long- 
view. 

Mr. Baker was born in Salem, Indiana, 
and is a graduate of dePauw University 
and of the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton, Wis. He plans to assume his 
new duties about Nov. 1, when he ex- 
pects to be settled in his new home in 
Longview with his family. 


Mrs. Baker was the former Jane Les- 
selyoung of Ironwood, Mich. They have 





ONE OF MOST UNUSUAL FISHING DERBIES was 
staged Labor Day by Everett Pulp & Paper Co. on 
Puget Sound. There were 116 contestants and 102 
of them got prizes—there were “gag” prixes for a 
dogfish, a bullhead and even prizes for some who 
were “skunked.” Above, however, is group who won 
most of top prizes with big salmon (left to right): 
Vic Barr, Joe Murphy, Wes Combs, Helen Hemnes, 
Lovis Rosick and Bill Marcus (he won Ist prize). 
Members of Fish Derby committee were Paul Peter- 
son, Jack Smith and Jim Ramsey. 
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MANAGER 


RAYMOND E. BAKER, 
formerly with B. F. D. 
Co., Brown Co., and 
Munsing Paper Co., 
who has been ap- 
pointed Manager of 
the Longview, Wash., 
mill of Weyerhaeuser 
and sulfate pulp mills 
at Longview, Wash., 
according to Howard 
Morgan, Manager of 
the company’s Pulp 
Division. 





two children; James, age 5, and Bonnie, 
age 1. 

Last month we announced new plans of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to build a pulp 
and containerboard mill of 150 tons daily 
capacity at Springfield, Ore., center of the 
greatest concentration of sawmills in the 
World and using residue from those mills. 





= —_ 


PACIFIC COAST * ’ ’ 7 * 


CARL MACKE, vice president of Simp- 
son Logging Co., and manager of the new 
Wood Fiber Division of that company and 
of its new fiberboard plant at Shelton, 
Wash., recently made a speedy air round- 
trip from Seattle to New York and back 
in under four days. In New York he 
greeted Vice President George Drake, 
Simpson logging manager, and Art Wal- 
ton, assistant director of research for the 
Wood Fiber Division, who returned by 
air from Sweden, Norway and England. 


FRED ARMBRUSTER, representative of 
Dow Chemical in the Pacific Northwest, 
was en route to the Dow headquarters in 
Midland, Mich., where he planned to 
spend the first week of October. 


LEON DUPUIS, former superintendent 
at Crown Zellerbach Corp. mill in Port 
Angeles, Wash., has sold his home on 
Green Lake in Seattle and has a new 
home on Lake Crescent, near Port An- 
geles. 


VICTOR HANER, plant engineer of the 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co. fished 
in Puget Sound and in Cascade Mountain 
streams on his vacation this summer. Vic 
really had a chance to try out his new 
28-foot “Gertie” in touring the San Juan 
Islands with Mrs Haner and their three 
boys. 


LESLIE R. HARTMAN, master mechanic, 
Everett mill of Weyerhauser Timber Co., 
drove recently to California with his wife 
and daughter. 


J. P. WEYERHAEUSER, JR., executive 
vice president of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Tacoma, visited Powell River, 
B.C. in August, as the guest of Harold §, 
Foley, president of the Powell River Co, 


ROBERT B. WOLF, retired former man- 
ager of the pulp division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and a veteran leader 
of the U. S. and Canadian industry in 
both East and Far West, has been making 
a roundabout automobile tour of the 
United States with Mrs. Wolf. They have 
sold their home in Longview, Wash., and 
expect to settle in retirement in New 
Hampshire or some other section of New 
England. 


A. HALVAR LUNDBERG, Textile Tower, 
Seattle, who played a prominent role in 
development of Pacific Coast sulfite pulp 
industry, and Tore Ahlen, consulting en- 
gineer of Three Rivers, Que., sailed from 
New York on Sept. 19 on S. S. Droon- 
ingholm for Sweden. Mr. Lundberg will 
visit his parents in Norrkoping and plans 
to tour several Sweden mills with Mr. 
Ahlen. They will return on the same 
ship, sailing from Gothenberg on Oct. 31. 


EVAN WOOD, personnel director at the 
Everett Wash., mill of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., has acquired a new home at 
1019 Grand Ave., Everett’s view street 
of homes of pulp mill executives and 
doctors. This marks his first move from 
his old family home in South Everett in 
37 years—ground having been broken 
for the old home when he was born and 
Mr. Wood continued living there with 
his wife and child after buying his bro- 
ther’s interest. 


GERALD F. ALCORN, superintendent 
of the new sulfate pulp mill of Weyer- 
hauser Timber Co. at Longview, Wash., 
has purchased a house at 2909 Hemlock 
St., Longview, and has sold his Everett 
home. However, he has also purchased 
a site for a new home in Longview on 
Cascade Way which he hopes to start 
building pronto. 


QUINTER CRIPE, machine tender of 
the Everett mill of Weyerhauser Timber 
Co., won that mill’s recent Fish Derby 
with a 1244-lb. salmon. 


WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, for the past 5 
years an employee of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, Seattle, has been appointed sales 
manager, printing paper department, Se- 
attle Division, according to Frank A. Car- 
son, division manager. 


CLARK C. HERITAGE, former president 
of TAPPI and now head of development 
department of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
and R. G. MISPLEY, assistant director of 
the Central Technical Department, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., were scheduled to be 
featured speakers on opening day of the 
Pacific Chemical Exposition in Son Fran- 
cisco Oct. 21-25. 


L. C. “SLIM” VRADENBERG, chief elec- 
trician, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
recently suffered a foot injury which laid 
him up a few weeks. 
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Space conserved in main log haul drive 
unit using double reducer right angle — 
BH-7 reducer (75 H.P. at 35:1 ratio). 






Battery of six BH-1 right angle reducers (5 H.P. at 11.4 R.P.M.) driving stock chest propellers. 


One of the largest unbleached sulphite pulp mills 


CHOOSES PACIFIC-WESTERN 
SPEED REDUCERS 


for efficiency in every important operation 
D-58 reducer (50 H.P. at 36:1 ratio) 


drives chip conveyor serving 175 inch PACIFIC-WESTERN heavy duty, 3 to 75 H.P., speed reducers are found 
chipper, one of world’s largest. in every important operation of this large mill in a wide variety of con- 
struction arrangements. 
In other pulp mills all over the country hundreds of Pacific-Western 
reducers have given years of service on log hauls, chip and fuel con- 
veyors, bleach agitator drives, log transfers and many other operations. 
Your specific requirements can be better served with the experience 
gained through these many applications. 


FAST DELIVERY FROM STOCK ON POPULAR SIZES 
PACIFIC-WESTERN speed reducers are designed in standard units for 
ratios from 2:1 to 300:1 for loads ranging from fractional to 650 horse- 
power. Many of these are available from stock. Special designs available 
for greater load capacities. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


. as Our engineering staff will gladly assist you in all your mechanical power 
10 HP. 49:1 type D-54 reducer driving Se ee nig cei! applications, in special — for 

Shevher endl Deanaiur Gaaeepes. unusual problems. Their combined experience assures you the most 
dependable and satisfactory drives consistent with low original cost and 
minimum maintenance supervision. 


Peeti e s 


Write, wire or phone nearest plant or office 


for complete information. 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS, Seattle 4, Washington 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS, Box 192, Lynwood, California 


PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS, San Francisco 3, California 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Portland . . . Salt Lake City MEMBER 


PACIFIC GEAR = WESTERN 
& TOOL WORKS GEAR WORKS 


PACIFIGWESTERN 


GEAR PRODUCT S 











Refuse conveyor from hydraulic Barker 
driven by 15 H.P. 34:1 type D-54 reducer. 
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SOME LEADERS and other participants in N. Y.-Canadian Divisioin convention (left 
to right): ANDRE ROLLAND, Purchasing Agent, Rolland Paper Co., St. Jerome; E. J. 
THOM, Mgr. of Pulp Div., Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal; C. IVES GEHRING, 
Oswego Falls Corp., Fulton, N. Y.; GEORGE WILSON, Supt., Don Valley Paper Co., 
Merriton, Ont.; R. M. PERRY, Supt., Canadian International Paper Co., Three Rivers, 


Que.; RALPH JOHNSTONE, Mgr. of Manufacturing, E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que, 
(whose address will be presented next month); JOE KILLIN, Supt., Angle-Canadiay 
Pulp & Paper Co., Quebec, Que.; JOSEPH MACLAREN, Maclaren Paper Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; MRS. MACLAREN; MRS. H. B. ROBINSON and her husband, Sales Mgr,, 
Merrimac Paper Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


~ QUEBEC CONVENTION 


Important Talks Hold Interest 


Manoir Richelieu, swank resort 
hotel at Murray Bay, not far from the 
geographical center of Quebec’s vast pulp 
and paper industry, was the location for 
the annual convention of the New York- 
Canadian division, largest of the regional 
groups in the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Sept. 
8 to 12. 

It was one of the biggest gatherings 
in the division’s history and its outstand- 
ing success was largely a personal tri- 
umph for the Rolland family, whose Jean 
Paul Rolland was the retiring chairman 
and active head of the convention’s ac- 
tivity, and whose organization, Rolland 
Paper Co., contributed in many ways for 
the entertainment and instruction of the 
300 members, their wives and friends. 


The Rolland Paper Co., with operating 
mills at St. Jerome and Mont. Rolland, is 
one of the last big family-owned and 
operated pulp and paper concerns in 
Canada. Four brothers are prominent in 
its affairs—Jean Paul, general manager; 
Marc, manager of the Mont. Rolland mill; 
Jacques, sales executive, and Andre, pur- 
chasing agent. Secretary of the superin- 
tendents’ division (New York-Canadian) 
this year was H. A. LeBlanc, chief ac- 
countant for the Rolland company, and 
the man who carried much of the organ- 
izational load in connection with the 
meetings was Leo H. Consedine, Rolland 
advertising manager. 

Newly elected chairman of the division 
is a New Yorker—hard-working, quiet- 
spoken John D. Kane, general superin- 
tendent of the Flower City Tissue Mills, 
Rochester, who started in the industry 
30 years ago with the Riegel Paper Corp. 
at its Warren Glen mill in Hughesville, 
N. Y. After spending some time with the 
Dillon Collins mill and Albany Perforated 
Wrapper Co. (A.P.W.), he joined the 
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JOHN D. KANE, Gen- 
eral Supt., Flower 
City Tissue Mills, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
elected new Chair- 
man of New York- 
Canadian Division, 
Superintendents As- 
sociation. He heads 
largest divisior in 
this organization. 





Flower City organization some 20 years 
ago and he has been with it ever since. 

First vice-chairman is O. E. S. Hed- 
bring, assistant to the production vice 
president, United Paperboard Co., New 
York; second vice chairman, D. R. Dick, 
general superintendent, paper mill divi- 
sion, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., and third vice chairman is 
Joseph Julson, of B. F. D. Co. (the Dia- 
mond Match Co.), Plattsburgh, N. Y. A 
secretary-treasurer will be appointed by 
the incoming executive. 

The party assembled at Montreal and 
made the overnight trip to Murray Bay 
on the Canada Steamships Co. vessel 
Tadoussac. They returned to Montreal by 
boat, too. 

Apart from the business sessions and 
recreation, a feature of the stay at Mur- 
ray Bay was a visit to the operation of 
the Donohue Brothers, one of the other 
family-operated mills in Canada, at 
Nairn’s Falls, Clermont, where a new 
type of Waterous magazine grinder was 
recently installed. 

Robert M. Fowler, president of the Ca- 
nadian Pulp and Paper Association, was 
unable to give an address to the meeting 
because of his current tour of Scandina- 
via and other European countries, but the 


balance of the program was run off ac- 
cording to schedule. Guest speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Jean-Marie Gauvreau, presi- 
dent of the provincial bureau of handi- 
crafts and small industries, and Hon. Paul 
Beaulieu, Quebec’s minister of trade and 
commerce. 

With representatives present from sev- 
eral eastern Canadian provinces as well 
as from New York and other states, all 
convention activities were marked by a 
spirit of international goodwill. 

Papers were presented by Ralph John- 
stone, manager of manufacturing, E. B. 
Eddy Co., Hull, Que., who spoke on the 
administrative problems of a diversified 
mill; E. G. Kirby of Price & Pierce, Mon- 
treal, who reviewed recent developments 
in sulfite and sulfate production; Bart L. 
Tidland, director of research, Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Albany, 
N. Y., whose valuable contribution was an 
analysis of labor relations from the stand- 
point of the superintendent; A. E. H. Fair, 
president of Alliance Paper Mills, Toron- 
to, who outlined trends in pulp and paper 
mill modernization (reported in following 
article on these pages), and Dr. Ray de 
Montigny, technical director, Rolland Pa- 
per Co., St. Jerome, Que., whose paper 
was devoted to a discusion of co-opera- 
tion between papermakers and equipment 
manufacturers. 

George W. Craigie represented the na- 
tional association. 


SULFITE vs. SULFATE 


From a survey of various predic- 
tions, it is not difficult to become con- 
vinced that the world’s pulp and paper 
industry may almost double its capacity 
in the next 50 years, according to E. G. 
Kirby, chairman of the sulfite commit- 
tee of the technical section, Canadian 
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Finale for your vote of confidence 


Thanks to the well justified 
confidence of old customers 
and new, Moore & White is 
now busy as a beaver with or- 
ders for complete paper- 
making assemblies. Orders for 
units designed to do a specific 
job in the paper-making proc- 
ess. Orders for parts. 

Like Rome, the mammoth, 
complete,soup-to-nuts jobs are 


not built in a day. They take 
months, and tie up a lion’s 
share of plant-capacity. But 
orders for more of them are 
still welcome. 

Component units are quite 
another matter. For example, 
we are able to make prompt 
delivery of the famous Moore 


‘& White Cutters, Winders, 


Re-winders, and Lay-boys, all 


of which have been newly de- 
signed to improve perform- 
ance. Trials have verified our 
engineers’ fondest predictions 
concerning them. 

Yes, we are pleasantly em- 
barrassed with business. But 
we'll do everything humanly 
possible to deliver to you the 
paper-making equipment you 
need, when you need it. 


The MOORE & WHITE Company isti strcet ano Lenich AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


CUSTOM-BUILT MACHINES FOR PAPER MAKERS 


OCTOBER, 1947 
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PARTICIPANTS IN N. Y.-CANADIAN DIVISION co 








PAPER (left to right): ROBERT M. DRUMMOND, International Paper Co., Glens 
Falls, N. ¥.; RALPH N. PRINCE, American Cyanamid Co.; JIM ROBERS, Gen. Mgr., 
J. J. Robers Co., AuSable Forks, N. Y.; ROLAND HYNES, Newton Falls Paper Mill, 
Newton Falls, N. Y.; W. N. CURRIE, Finishing Supt. E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que.; 


Pulp and Paper Association and a mem- 
ber of the Price & Pierce organization in 
Montreal. 

Addressing the superintendents meet- 
ing on the subject “Sulfite versus Sul- 
fate,’ Mr. Kirby said that since 1938 it 
was indicated that world capacity of sul- 
fite pulp by the end of this year will have 
reached approximately 10,800,000 tons, 
an increase of some 45% in 17 years. On 
the other hand, sulfate capacity is ex- 
pected to reach about 8,250,000 tons this 
year, or an increase of 270% in the same 
period. In Canada during 1934-39 sulfite 
production averaged about 1,080,000 tons 
against 225,000 tons of sulfate pulp, 
whereas in 1945 statistics showed produc- 
tion of sulfite in Canada was about 1,640,- 
000 tons compared to about 480,000 tons 
of sulfate pulp. These figures indicated 
an increase in sulfite pulp in Canada of 
about 52% against an increase of some 
113% in sulfate. 


Mr. Kirby pointed out that new sulfite 
mills in Canada had been rare for some 
years, although developments on the west 
coast indicated expansion in the field of 
highest quality bleached sulfite. 

“Within the last few years,” said Mr. 
Kirby, “the increase in sulfate production 
in Canada resembles somewhat the tales 
of the gold rush days. During 1946 and 
this year a total of about 260,000 tons of 
new sulfate capacity will have come into 
operation, which by comparison almost 
equals the 1939 total sulfate production. 
Roughly 60% of this increased production 
is in the form of bleached sulfate. .. . 
We can confidently expect further new 
sulfate capacity in the neighborhood of 
300,000 tons, almost 75% of which will be 
bleached. By 1950, Canadian sulfate pro- 
duction will, at full capacity, in all prob- 
ability, have increased from 292,000 tons 
in 1939 and 480,000 tons in 1945 to a 
minimum of about one million tons. Bar- 
ring unexpected developments, sulfate 
will by that time have a rated capacity of 
about 75% of that of sulfite. 

“Expansion of the sulfate industry in 
the Southern states prior to the war 
reached considerable proportions, and in 
the period 1939 to 1948 an increase of 
some 2,800,000 tons is expected, which 
will bring total sulfate capacity there to 
about 6,466,000 tons, which more than 
doubles their present sulfite capacity. We 
may be gratified that the sulfate industry 
is growing as it is, provided, of course, 
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JEAN PAUL ROLLAND (left), General Manager, Rol- 
land Paper Co., who presided at N. Y.-Canadian 
Division convention. after term as Chairman, and. O. 
E. S. HEDBRING (right), Assistant to Production Vice 
President, United Paperboard Co., formerly of Ta- 
coma, Wash., who was elected Second Vice Chair- 


that our forests are safeguarded by adapt- 
ing this process to wood of a type or types 
not readily adaptable to the sulfite proc- 
ess. 


“In Canada, one of the last remaining 
countries with spruce type forests, we 
should look to the future and see that our 
forest wealth is distributed equitably to 
the mills that can make best use of the 
species available. Forests of spruce or 
similar types should be allocated to the 
mills producing sulfite and mechanical 
pulp. The other species of woods, not 
easily adaptable to these processes, should 
be distributed to the sulfate mills. Only 
in this way can we hope to attain what 
should be our objective—complete forest 
utilization and sound forest management. 


“The future for both sulfite and sul- 
fate pulps on the world markets appears 
bright. It may be that total sulfite pro- 
ductive capacity may not increase in any 
great quantity, but it definitely has its 
place in the paper industry. and advances 
that undoubtedly will be made in waste 
liquor recovery, more scientific cooking 
procedures, etc., will assist the sulfite 
manufacturers to stay in the market. 

“Tt is really not surprising that sulfate 
pulp production has grown with such 
speed. Having gotten off to a late start, 
it is only attaining its rightful place in 
the world’s pulp production, picture, but 
the rate of growth sometimes leads one 
to imagine incorrectly that it will one day 
eliminate sulfite from the scene.” 


DOUGLAS JONES, Engr.-Secretary, Technical Section, Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn.; 
JOSEPH O. JULSON, Gen. Mgr., Pulp & Paper Div., BFD Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y,; 
MACE V. HARRIS, Manager of Pulp Mfg., The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn; ROY OTT, Gen. Mgr., Donohue Bros., Nairn’s Falls, Que.; H. A. LEBLANC, 
Chief Accountant, Rolland Paper Co., and CARL LAMB, of D. McBean, Rochester, N.Y, 


LABOR UNION 
OFFICIAL’S ANALYSIS 


“A superintendent has a big job,” 
said Bart L. Tidland, director of research, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Mak- 
ers, in a talk on “Labor Relations.” “He 
isn’t like a salesman, who is primarily 
interested in getting all the product he 
can sell, with little or no regard for the 
cost. The superintendemt is concerned 
with the type of materials he gets to pro- 
duce a finished product, at the lowest ef- 
ficient cost. Through this process he is 
confronted with problems of all kinds and 
is continually making decisions and is- 
suing instructions. The very nature of his 
job places him in a very important role 
as an advocate and promoter of good 
labor relations. For with good labor re- 
lations his job can become easier, and 
without it—maybe no job at all. He can 
well be the center of gravity, around 
which management and labor revolve to 
enjoy industrial peace. 

“However, on the other hand, he must 
be given opportunity to know, understand 
and be capable of transmitting policies 
instigated by top management which 
oftentimes are brought about and effected 
by labor negotiations. Too many times 
management is reluctant to take the su- 
perintendents far enough into the in- 
ner sanctums of management functions. 
When this condition exists, plant opera- 
tions are destined to suffer and will react 
throughout the entire plant personnel. Top 
management can do much good by insist- 
ing that all policies and practices affecting 
the operation of a plant be known and 
understood throughout the entire organ- 
ization. 

“Good labor relations should build up 
a sense of security for the employer as 
well as the employe. Uncertain job tenure 
can only lead to dissatisfied employes 
and, most surely, a headache for man- 
agement. . . . The employe is your big 
problem in labor relations. He is a fellow 
with a character and mind of his own, 
but will respond favorably to almost any- 
thing that is fair.” 

Mr. Tidland offered the following sug- 
gestions to win employe confidence: 

1. Show an interest in him as an in- 
dividual. 

2. Be interested in his job and how he 
performs it. 

3. Have a sufficient knowledge of his 
job, but be sure you leave the right im- 
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ice is packaged and delivered to whole- 





ch, sale and retail customers in paper bags. 
~ : Ice cubes for room service ... chipped ice for kitchen 
ily <i use... delivered in paper bags. These waterproof bags 
be 4 are made of different plies of paper with an inside liner 
red of either waxed or wet-strength kraft. A specially-treated 
— ; outer sheet possesses increased tensile and abrasive 
“7 a ee strength, assuring complete protection to contents. Paper 
and 7 e. . bags for processed ice hold as high as 60 pounds of ice. 
his a We will gladly give your name to the manufacturer to re- 
a | ‘ \om) , ceive copy of a booklet describing this new paper product. 
a 4 Paper sacks for open storage ... “window” bags for 
can Je ~ re ‘ee perishables . . . paper bags for garbage disposal . . . new 
und’ e oI. | uses for paper calling for new standards of lightness and 
oF | } toughness, new standards of quality in performance. 
ust [ey ? Va. + New responsibilities—new opportunities for the Pulp 
_ 4 4) set = and Paper Industry. 
_ a yx" tie The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
=i a pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
su- =" Machinery built to mew high standards of speed and 
a ys f efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 
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Top ae Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
ist- : nier Machines, one for white paper for bags, one for 
and | be aig Kraft liner board, and one for Kraft paper for multi-wall 
an- ff bags; also one Cylinder machine of record size and speed 
ule f for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other machines 
- a are under construction for the manufacture of M. G. 
ure BF Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade bristols. 
oyes F 
an Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
. work with you in solving production problems. 
al THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
sual : Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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pression; don’t discourage suggestions. 
4. Listen to what he has to say, even 


though his ideas may not seem sound at 
the time. 


5. Answer his questions intelligently. 


6. Make him feel he is an important cog 
in the wheel that makes your job. 

7. Give or relay instructions and poli- 
cies clearly so that they will be under- 
stood. 


8. Be fair in all decisions affecting him. 


RESPONSIBILITY 
OF EQUIPMENT FIRMS 


Raimbault de Montigny, Ph. D., 
technical director of Rolland Paper Co., 
spoke on cooperation between the paper- 
maker and equipment manufacturer. 
Analyzing the responsibility of the equip- 
ment manufacturer, he said tthat to his 
mind a frequent sin is the failure, when 
designing for a specific job, to get all the 
necessary information—admittedly a dif- 
ficult task. 

“IT may not be a good businessman,” 
said Mr. de Montigny, “but were I a 
builder of equipment I think I would 
rather risk the loss of a sale, where I 
could not determine exactly what was 
required of my product, than risk the 
unfavorable publicity — and papermakers 
are notorious gossips—which might re- 


sult from an unsatisfactory installation 
due to design based on insufficient data. 
Equipment manufacturers would com- 
mand more respect by adopting a firmer 
attitude concerning the supply of pertin- 
ent information and would ultimately 
profit by it.” 

Mr. de Montigny said there was a defi- 
nite need for research by equipment 
makers for more than one reason, one 
being self defense, and another the fact 
that there is still lacking much fundamen-. 
tal knowledge concerning papermaking 
fibers and that it is to the equipment 
maker’s advantage that this knowledge, in 
certain of its aspects, be increased as 
rapidly as possible. He suggested that 
equipment makers might set aside one 
percent of gross sales for research, outside 
the employers’ shop. He pointed out that 
in the institutions devoted primarily to 
research in the industry, subsidized by 
the industry, government and universities, 
the accent has been on chemical and phys- 
ico-chemical aspects, and comparatively 
little has been done concerning purely 
mechanical problems. 

“It would seem that a vast potential 
field of investigation lies in this direction”, 
he said, “and that a central pulp and 
paper engineering laboratory, subsidized 
in whole or in part by equipment manu- 
facturers. could yield rich results for 
themselves and for the industry they 


serve. ... . Many equipment manufact- 
urers must change their mentality and 
learn the advantage to be gained from a 
free exchange of information between 
competitors.” 

He offered the suggestion that equip- 
ment manufacturers could perform a val- 
uable service and gain tremendous good 
will by studying auxiliary equipment 
which must be installed whenever a new 
piece of equipment is set up—and by 
making complete installations. Such a 
policy, he believed, would relieve the mill 
of minor but time-consuming worries. 

He felt that the equipment manufact- 
urer was often justified in his occasional 
contention that mill operators did not 
know what they wanted. Mill men often 
failed to cooperate with the manufacturer 
of equipment to an adequate extent. 

“When the apparatus (from the equip- 
ment manufacturer) actually arrives, do 
we give the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment a really fair chance to prove the 
worth of his product by scrupulously fol- 
lowing his recommendations as regards 
installation, operation and maintenance?” 
asked Mr. de Montigny. “Or do we feel 
that we know a little more about the 
machine than the man who builds it and 
can improve on his suggestions, or else 
that once the equipment is in place it will 
operate practically automatically with 
little maintenance or- supervision?” 


Review ot Progress 


IN PULP AND PAPER MAKING 


The modern pulp and paper or- 
ganization permits and encourages free 
exchange of ideas within its own mills 
and with outside organizations, and the 
superintendent is the keystone of this 
policy as he is the pivot point of good 
labor relations, according to A. E. H. 
Fair, president af Alliance Paper Mills, 
Ltd., of Toronto, who presented a 
thoughtful paper on “Modernization of 
the Pulp and Paper Mill” at the Superin- 
tendents’ N. Y.-Canadian convention at 
Murray Bay, Que., in early September. 

Mr. Fair presented a comprehensive 
review of the gradual changes that have 
come about in the industry, directed at 
improving, varying and increasing pro- 
duction of the mills. He referred to the 
transition witnessed during the past 25 
years in the attitude of government and 
industry toward forests and pulpwood 
supply—the re-investment of forest reve- 
nue in plans to perpetuate the timber 
resources, the elimination of wasteful 
woods practices and the trends toward 
greater utilization. 

Turning to technique in various pulp 
and paper making processes, Mr. Fair 
said the most promising method of 
groundwood bleaching is the peroxide 
process which has now reached the point 
of general acceptance. He also observed 
that it has now been shown that most 
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A. E. H. FAIR, Presi- 
dent, Alliance Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
who discussed indus- 
try developments at 
the Superintendents 
meeting at Murray 
Bay, Que. His discus- 
sion is summarized 
in the article on this 
page written by 
PULP & PAPER'S edi- 
tor present at the 
meeting. 


hardwoods could be pulped by the sul- 
fate and soda process. 

Availability of new acid-resistant met- 
als such as stainless steel, has resulted 
in economic improvement over bronze 
and other materials, he said. Rubber, 
plastics, monel and other similar mate- 
rials have all been factors in moderniza- 
tion, he said. 

The Ontario executive referred to the 
revolutionary effect of the introduction 
of the hydraulic log barker, and to the 
multi-knife chipper which now give not 
only more production but more uniform- 
ity. Steel wearing plates and chrome 
plating have greatly increased the life of 
the disc, and high quality steel is being 
used now for the chipper knives, he said. 

A new development in chip purifica- 





tion is the Scandinavian Kanto knot sepa- 
rator which separates good chips from 
knots by means of the rate of fall through 
air, said Mr. Fair. 

“In the sulfite mill, acid plant opera- 
tion has been improved radically with 
control of sulfur burning through im- 
proved melting and metered feed to the 
burner, along with better control of sec- 
ondary air—big factors in production of 
better gas and more uniform acid,” he 
said. “Probably the most radical advance 
in increasing acid strength has been in the 
adoption of the hot acid accumulator and 
pressure acid storage. Indirect heating is 
becoming more general and acid circu- 
lation is almost universal in modern sul- 
fite pulping. Similarly, automatic cook- 
ing controls are now in general use.” 

He noted that utilization of sulfite mill 
effluent has been one of the foremost re- 
search problems of the industry for 35 
years, but complete utilization will prob- 
ably not be accomplished until the resi- 
due, after chemical recovery, can be easi- 
ly burned with recovery of the residual 
heat, according to Mr. Fair. This can be 
done by the adoption of a cooking liquor 
of such base as magnesium, whose sales 
may be readily recovered by burning the 
liquor, he said. 

The sulfite mill of the future will prob- 
ably parallel the kraft mill in its recov- 
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ery system, in Mr. Fair's opinion. Pulp 
will be blown into a chest or tank, liquor 
removed by multi-stage washing which 
will insure clean pulp. Part of the liquor 
will be re-used for blowing; as in the 
present kraft mill, and the liquor will be 
evaporated and used for recovery of 
chemicals or alcohol and finally burned 
for recovery of base and sulfur which will 
be re-cycled in the system with any fur- 
ther makeup requirements. 

“Eventually the value of the so-called 
‘waste liquor’ from the sulfite process 
may equal the fiber value of the wood,” 
said Mr. Fair. “The earnings and sav- 
ings so accomplished could change the 
whole economic position of the pulp mill. 
With complete liquor efflent utilization, 
including burning of the residue, it is 
conceivable that there will be little eco- 
nomic advantage in locating a chemical 
pulp mill near the wood source.” 


Alkaline Pulping 


In both the kraft and soda mills, he 
said, the recovery plant has gone through 
a complete transition. The old diffusers 
have been displaced by vacuum washers, 
first, with single and later double 
vacuum. Better control of liquor and 
facility of evaporator operation resulted. 
Due to the quicker cooking cycle in alka- 
line pulping, as compared with sulfite, 
instrumentation has rapidly developed, 
and this has resulted in better uniform- 
ity and economy. 

“Important developments in the alka- 
line pulp mill recovery have been in 
liquor burning and a continuous proc- 
ess in both stock and liquor systems,” he 
said. “First, the Wagner furnace brought 
efficient heat recovery from burning the 
black liquor and, finally, the improved 
Tomlinson water wall furnace has re- 
sulted in a further efficiency, generating 
in the average mill about 12,000 lbs. of 
steam per ton of pulp.” 

There is no more guess-work about 
stock preparation, Mr. Fair reported. Au- 
tomatic controls and recording instru- 
ments guide the operations according to 
a planned cycle and sequence. An essen- 
tial to any system for precision stock 
preparation is the consistency controller, 
many types of which are now available. 
These improvements have not only mod- 
ernized stock preparation in the sense 
that better methods have been adopted, 
but labor has been saved and produc- 
tion has been greatly increased by uni- 
formity of operation. Reduction of varia- 
bles in stock preparation has definitely 
been responsible for production in- 
creases amounting, in some mills, to as 
much as 20 to 30%. 

The handling of stock to the paper ma- 
chines has gone through many important 
changes, such as improved pump design, 
better agitation in the storage chests, and 
improved chest design. Bigger and better 
screens have been developed and, more 
recently, many of the fine paper mills 
have decided that with good stock agi- 
tation and short, properly designed pipe 
lines, screens are unnecessary. It is im- 
portant, of course, with such arrange- 
ment, to eliminate the pockets in the pipe 
lines and to shorten them as much as pos- 
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MANOIR RICHELIEU, Murray Bay, where superintendents group held convention. 


sible, keeping in mind the necessity for 
high velocity to avoid lodgments. Con- 
tinuous dirt removal from the stock by 
the use of centrifuges is common prac- 
tice but recently the Nichols Freeman 
Vortrap and Bird Dirtec have been 
adopted more generally than the larger 
continuous centrifuge which requires 
cleaning and consumes more power per 
ton of stock put through. 


Paper Machine Improvements 


Many new designs of headbox have 
been created but we are still waiting for 
the perfect answer,” said Mr. Fair. “The 
problem becomes more difficult as the 
range of grades increases and speeds be- 
come greater. One promising design in- 
volves the use of the controllable sub- 
merged orifice at the first pass in the 
headbox to level the flow at that point, 
and to avoil formation of eddies.” 


Modern Fourdrinier features were 
listed as follows: Anti-friction bearings, 
improved shake mechanism, increased 
size and number of table rolls, more and 
larger suction boxes for water removal, 
and with oscillation to assure long time 
life, improved dandy roll design, which 
involves either open journals or synchro- 
nized drive. 

An important advance in paper drying 
is the removal of vapors by forced venti- 
in production 
amounting to from 5 to 20%, depending 
on local circumstances. Both low pres- 
sure, hot air, directly applied to the sheet 
or felt and high velocity induced venti- 
lation, have been effective and are in 
general use, he said. Pulsating steam flow 
promises further improvement in drying 
and is now being applied to a limited ex- 
tent on board machines. 

“Infra-red and radiant heat promise 
increased drying if installed before the 
dryers and under suitable circumstances,” 
he said. “These methods involve an in- 
crease in sheet temperature prior to 
reaching the dryer section and permit 
higher temperatures on the first dryers 
without detrimental effect to the sheet. 
Their value has not generally been proven 
on lightweight papers, due apparently to 
sheet speeds being too great.” 

In the modern paper mill either the 
individual drive or the short center “V” 
belt drive is used, both on auxiliaries and 
large main process units, Mr. Fair said. 


Paper machines are now powered either 
by sectional electric drives or one of the 
more up-to-date mechanical drives, in- 
volving precision gear reducers and im- 
proved disc or pneumatic clutches. Steam 
turbine directly connected to the main 
drive shaft have been adopted as the 
power source for many paper machine 
drives. 


He told how instrumentation has be- 
come an important feature of the mod- 
ern mill. As a running mate to technical 
control, there is automatic recording of 
the operations from the woodpile to the 
end of the sheet cutter in the finishing 
room. Operating pressures, speeds and 
process time are accurately recorded. 
Chemical and mechanical processes are 
automatically operated and controlled by 
robot mechanisms. The photo electric 
cell is an important element in control 
instruments. All of these modern im- 
provements in pulping and paper making 
have gradually reduced the “art” in the 
process and substituted in its stead what 
is known as “technical control,” he said. 


“There is no denying,” said Mr. Fair, 
“that we all make some off-standard 
paper in spite of our improved methods 
of control, but we do not make as much. 
A well known Canadian sales executive 
is famous for his comparison of the abil- 
ity of the poor papermaker with the 
Powers of God. His story ends ‘If God 
cannot make two daisies exactly alike, 
how in hell can you expect the poor pa- 
permaker to make two runs of paper ex- 
actly alike?’ The modern papermaker is 
rapidly approaching perfection, but he 
hasn’t yet arrived.” 


LEO C. KELLEY, superintendent of B.C. 
Pulp & Paper Co., and J. W. Frazer, 
chemist at the company’s Port Alice, B. C., 
mill, had an involuntary taste of wilder- 
ness life recently when they were ma- 
rooned on Marble Lake, northern Van- 
couver Island, for two days. They were 
forced to live on berries, fish and rations 
intended for only a few hours’ trip. They 
flew into the lake with commercial 
pilot, who then too off with the under- 
standing that it would return later in the 
day. But the pilot encountered engine 
trouble on the way back and an overhaul 
job occupied two days.. 
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Announcing the New 


DUNBAR 
HORIZONTAL DISC CHIPPER 






MODEL NO. 10 


Diameter of Disc 60” 


Revolutions Per Minute 
600 


Number of Knives 4 


Number of Spouts 2 (May 
be increased to three) 


Capacity—30 Cords per 
; hour (134 Pieces in Test 
Cord) 


Horsepower required 200 





Bearing design engi- 
neered and guaranteed 
by S. K. F. 


Larger Models for 12” to 
, 60” Diameter Logs. 

















P \0-INCH DIAM. LOG 
MODEL NO. 10 


ql 


ADVANTAGES 


Greater Capacity. 
Uniform Chips with a minimum of sawdust. 
No Oversize Chips, shims, slivers, ete. 
No screens necessary. 
No rechippers. 
No special foundations. 


Can be installed and put in operation in one day. 
Manufactured by 


THE VANCOUVER MACHINERY DEPOT LTD. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Employes Share Plan 


FIRST LABOR CONTRACT OF KIND 


The paperboard industry is watching 
with interest a new type of labor con- 
tract signed Aug. 21 by the Continental 
Paper Co., Ridgefield Pary, N. J., and 
UPWA Local 299, a CIO affiliate, by 
which employes are guaranteed 30.51% 
of “production values.” Known as the 
“Rucker Share of Production Pay Plan” 
it is the first union agreement of its 
kind in the U. S. although it has been 
operating for two years at the Wabasso 
Cotton Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, Quebec. 
It has also been operating—but as a non- 
union agreement—in two New England 
firms. 

The first payment under the contract 
netted workers an additional 20 percent 
of earnings for the previous month. The 
average was $56 above the average $280 
base pay for the monthly period. Conti- 
nental manufactures 100,000 tons of paper- 
board annually, valued at about $10,000,- 
000. The contract runs for two years, and 
was signed ten hours before the Taft- 
Hartley law would have autlawed its 
union-shop provision. 


“Tt is not a bonus plan,” Alan J. Wood- 
field, Continental’s industrial-engineering 
supervisor told PULP & PAPER. “It is 
based on two simple truths. One is that 
the only money which a firm can pay to 
its suppliers and to its employes is that 
which is collected from customers for 
goods made and sold. The other is that 
payrolls and production values rise and 
fall together. If production values can be 
increased, payrolls and individual com- 
pensation can be extended automatically.” 


Mr Woodfield went on to explain that 
the company’s experience allows them to 
set aside a certain percentage of produc- 
tion values in a fund as the earned com- 
pensation of all employes as a team. “Pro- 
duction values” are determined by de- 
ducting from net sales the costs paid by 
Continental for raw materials and supplies 
purchased from others. The money left 
after paying for these supplies and ma- 
terials is known in the plan as “Produc- 
tion Values.” 


Employes continue to receive regular 
and overtime rates of pay on regular pay 
days. These wages are an advance against 
total earnings until total earnings can be 
figured—every four weeks. At the end of 
each period 30.51% of production values 
is credited to the employes share of the 
production account. An important feature 
of the plan, say its supporters, is that it 
provides increased earnings for savings 
in materials and supplies, and for in- 
creases in the selling price of the comp- 
any’s product, and also pays 100% of any 
savings in labor cost back to its em- 
ployes. 

Mr. Woodfield warned, however, that the 
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WILLIAM J. ALFORD JR. (seated, left), president of Ridgefield Park’s Continental Paper Company, 
hands pen to GEORGE CANNIE, President of Local 299, United Paper Workers of America (C.I.0.) 
after signing first contract between a major industry and union giving union members an opportunity 
to share in production values they help create. Standing are (left) Anthony Adamo, regional director of 
U.P.W.-C.1.0., and Allen W. Rucker, author ef the plan and president of Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., management consultants. 


plan was not as simple as its description. 
“It does contain hidden dangers,” he said. 
“The core of the whole plan is the re- 
lationship of production values and pay- 
roll. This cannot be determined until an 
economist makes a detailed study of the 
plant’s business experience over a pro- 
longed period. The plan cannot be loosely 
applied, without previous study, to any 
business. No firm should merely read a 
copy of the plan and adopt it without 


first making a careful analytical study of 
its history.” 

Here is a table showing how the plan 
operates. The figures are theoretical and 
do not represent Continental, or any 
other company. Key to the entire plan is 
Item No. 4 “Share of Production Ac- 
count.” It is this figure which can be de- 
termined only after a detailed and expert 
study of the plant’s business experience 
over a long period. 


HOW PLAN OPERATES 





1. Gross Sales Value of Production.......0...0................ $400,000.00 
Deduct Returns and Allowances.......................... ; 325.00 
ee ae TON ORE ED Te wwe 399,675.00 
2. Deduct: 
Materials Bought from Others................ . 198,000.00 
3. Production Values Created within the Company...........0..00...0000.000.00000-+- 201,675.00 
4. Share of Production Account at 30.51% of Production Values................0.00.00......... 61,531.04 
5. Deduct Regular Pay, Previously Advanced.................-..cecsssseesesseeeeesssesneceersesenssanennees 51,531.04 
ee: ar rs hee 10,000.00 
4 of this amount will be held in reserve, and the remainder will be split Pct. of 
equally into cash and pension plan payments, as follows: —_ 
pai 
ELE LE RSI AEE OL .$ 2,500.00 4.07% 
B.To Pension and Retirement Fund this Period... eS: 3,750.00 6.09% 


C.Cash Distribution this Period 


3,750.00 6.09% 
$ 10,000.00 16.25% 
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GOVERNMENT OWNED MILL 


Is Projected for Phillipines 


Purchase and operation of a 30-ton 
paper mill by the Philippine Government 
is slated as one of the first ventures in an 
industrialization program expected to give 
the Philippines economic independence 
when United States money runs out and 
the republic is really on its own financial- 
ly around 1949 or 1950. 

Negotiations under way  in_ the 
United States through the republic’s in- 
dustrial advisers, the H. E. Beyster Corp. 
of Detroit, for purchasing a mill and 
equipment for installation in Manila. 
This would be one of six or seven such 
mills recommended in the Beyster report 
to President Manuel A. Roxas for con- 
struction in the next several years. It is 
planned eventually to make the Philip- 





It is understood that sale of con- 
trolling shares in the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co. of Oregon City, Ore., may be 
consummated before the end of the year. 
A reported proposed price for the prop- 
erties is $10,000,000. 

Eastern interests took an option on this 
mill last spring with a $300,000 down pay- 
ment but this was forfeited when they 
failed to close the deal by the appointed 
time last May 31. 


pines self-sufficient in paper production, 
both for newsprint and industrial uses, 
such as paper bags. 

The first mill will be erected in the com- 
pound of the Philippine Sugar Refining 
Company in Manila. There is already 
established on that property a digester 
plant for converting raw materials to 
pulp. 

This digester plant was imported during 
the occupation by the Japanese. 

Fibres adaptable to paper-making in 
the Philippines include the waste of abaca 
(Manila hemp), maguey, cogon grass, 
rice husks, bamboo, ramie and bagasse. 

In 1940 the Philippines imported 62,000 
tons for all purposes. The estimated 1947 
consumption is more than 70,000 tons. 


May Sell Oregon Mill 


The Hawley mill has listed daily capac- 
ities of 175 tons of groundwood; 100 tons 
unbleached sulfite pulp; 150 tons news- 
print; 100 tons sulfite wrap, tissue and 
other papers. Equipment includes four 
Fourdriniers and six digesters of total 
capacity of 39 tons. John H. Smith, Amer- 
ican Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore., is presi- 
dent and Carl E. Braun is vice president 
and mill manager. 


Coast Superintendents 
TO MEET DEC. 5-6 


The Pacific Coast Division of the 
Superintendents Association has sched- 
uled its annual convention for Fri. and 
Sat., Dec. 5 and 6 at the New Washington 
hotel in Seattle. This event will mark the 
14th anniversary of that division, second 
largest on the continent. 

Appointment of H. Radford Russell, 
assistant paper mill superintendent at 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Lowell, Wash., 
as the general chairman of the conven- 
tion is announced by Division Chairman 
Gerald F. Alcorn, superintendent of the 
Weyerhaeuser sulfate mill being built at 
Longview, Wash. 

Quality—in line with present days 
trend in the industry to up-grade and 
improve all products—will be emphasized 
in the convention discussions, said Mr. 
Russell. He is also the second vice chair- 
man of the division. 

Charles Ackley of Port Angeles, 4th 
vice chairman of the international as- 
sociation, will have charge of the tech- 
nical program. A pulping session will be 
arranged by Leslie Hartman of Everett 
and chairman were to be named later 
for board and paper sessions. Other 
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chairmen are Al Quinn, finances; Walter 
Salmonson, entertainment; W. M. Clines, 
golf and mill visits; Doug Morris, reg- 
istration, and Fred Armbruster, printing 
and publicity. 

An international convention of the as- 
sociation is planned for the Pacific North- 
west in 1952 with Seattle, Portland and 
Vancouver, B. C., as suggested sites. 


New Marathon Plant 
Starts Up at Menasha 


A new plant to house the expanded 
carton and folding box manufacturing 
operations of Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis., is now occupied and was to be in 
full production by Oct. 1. 

The one story concrete and brick build- 
ing, with 304,000 sq. ft. floor space, houses 
all carton production units, carton raw 
material storage, warehousing for finished 
cartons, a die room, roller coating depart- 
ment, maintenance machine shop and a 
parts crib. The building also houses man- 
agement, traffic, purchasing, standards, 
personnel, accounting, time study and 
production control depaartments. 


LeRoux 
Retires 





LEVI LEROUX, who has retired as Manager of Th 
Northwest Paper Co. mill at Brainerd, Minn., and 
Mrs. Levi LeRoux. 


The Northwest Paper Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn., has announced the retire. 
ment of O. L. LeRoux. Levi, as he was 
known by all of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, thus completes a span of over 5 
years of service in the industry. 


He started as a screen boy at Nekoosa, 
Wis., and eight months later became a 
third hand on the old World’s Fair ma- 
chine. In 1898 he went to the Pride Paper 
Co. at Tomahawk, Wis., as a backtender, 
returning to Port Edwards in the same 
capacity. In 1899 he came to Cloquet 
shortly after The Northwest Paper Con- 
pany began operations and left there in 
1901 to go to the Itasca Paper Co. (now 
Blandin Paper Co.) at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., when their operations started. 

Mr. LeRoux returned to Port Edwards 
(Nekoosa) as a backtender in 1902 and 
became a machine tender three years 
later. On Feb. 12, 1905, he was promoted 
to superintendent of the mill. He left the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. in 1925 to 
take charge of the Riverside Paper Co. 
at Appleton, Wis., and from there he 
went to Little Falls, Minn., to manage the 
Hennepin Paper Co. In 1935 he became 
mill manager of The Northwest Paper 
Company’s Brainerd operation. 

He was married in 1902 to Ann Brady. 
They have two sons, Russell, manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Divi- 
sion, at Everett, Wash., and Earl, who is 
in the engineering department of The 
Northwest Paper Company at Cloquet. 

Levi LeRoux is known and beloved by 
thousands of friends throughout _ the 
country. His great aptitude for friendli- 
ness and his constant interest in the de- 
velopment of younger men has truly been 
an outstanding contribution to industry. 

Mr. and Mrs. LeRoux are living at their 
home at 523 North 4th Ave., Brainerd, 
Minn 


Gives Park Grant to City 


The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis., has announced the 
acceptance by the city of Nekoosa of a 
grant of $15,000, voted by the company’s 
board of directors for the acquisition 
and improvement of park property in the 
city of Nekoosa. The gift was announc 
to the city council by N. E. Nash, 4 
vice-president of Nekoosa-Edwards. 
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Both are 


WRITING 
INSTRUMENTS 


WHICH IS YOUR CHOICE for 
EFFICIENCY, SPEED and ECONOMY? 


When you select a supply 


source for your fiber 


requirements and a distributor 


of your product, your 


decision should be equally 


easy... and important. 


Bulkley, Dunton’s unexcelled 
service facilities, its leading 
worldwide connections, and 
long-accumulated experience 
are some of the many factors 





which influence mills to turn 


to this alert, progressive 


organization with their 


problems of pulp and paper 


distribution, purchase, 
and export. 
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BULKLEY-DUNTON ORGANIZATION 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In New England— CARTER, RICE & CO. CORPORATION 
Offices and representatives in 59 cities in the United States, Latin America, Europe and the Far East. 
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FRED R. SCHORKEN, for four years Technical Director, Florida Pulp & Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla., who 
has joined Research staff of Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich. He was formerly with News Print 
Service Bureau, St. Regis; Filer Fibre Co. in Michigan, where he was Chief Chemist. 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN, for three years Sales Mgr. of Empire Box Corp., Garfield, N.J., and formerly for 
14 years with Sutherland Paper Co., who has left Empire and will soon announce new plans for the 
future. 

A. R. “FRED” WEBB, former Converting Superintendent, Pacifc Mills, Vancouver, B.C., who has been 
promoted to Plant Superintendent at Vancouver.He was formerly at the Ocean Falls mill. 

JOE S$. SCHEUERMANN, General Sales Mgr., Cameron Machine Co., went to the Pacific Coast to confer 
with the W. B. Wilshusen, who is now representing the pany in California, with headquarters in 
Pasadena. Pacific Coast Supply Co. handles Cameron slitters, rewinders and other machinery for 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia and Alaska. 





MIDDLE WEST ’ ” 


GEORGE H. MEAD, of Dayton, Ohio, 
president of The Mead Corp., and his 
wife and daughter, visited the modern 
new kraft pulp mill of Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch, Ltd., on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island recently. They also en- 
joyed the famed scenery of the island 
and historic Indian locales. Mead Sales 
Co., Inc., will handle marketing in the 
U. S. of the new pulp output. 


GLENN CARROLL, purchasing agent of 
Combined Locks Co., Combined Locks, 
Wis., really covers ground when he 
travels. Last month he made a one-week 
flying trip to West Coast mills, arriving 
at Portland, Ore., and covering mills as 
far north as Powell River, B. C. 


GIL DICKERMAN, technical director of 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., visited a sister 
in Seattle on a recent Pacific Coast trip 
of several weeks. His sister is the wife 
of a Boeing aviation plant engineer. 


A. P. WOODSON has been re-elected 
president of Mosinee Paper Mills Co., 
Mosinee, Wis., and Norman S. Stone was 
re-elected vice president and general 
manager. 


GEORGE J. MAYE, vice president of Ap- 
pleton Wire Works, and C. J. MCMAHON, 
Midwest representative for Appleton 
Woolen Mills, were both recent hospital 
inmates but we are glad to report they 
are much improved after their operations. 


ROY KELLY, resident manager for 
Marathon Corp., at the parent mill in 
Rothschild, Wis., will go West for a vaca- 
tion trip this fall and will visit his brother 
Bill, western representative for a felt 
company and Johnson Pressure pumps. 
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WE’VE BEEN ASKED to identify the 
group of gentlemen, at the Kalamazoo 
outing, playing with the over-sized ivor- 
ies in our picture published on page 40 
in the last issue (Sept.). Bending knee (in 
the front row—left to right) are Law- 
rence Lynd, Perrier Control Co.; William 
Kennedy, Allied Paper Mills, Kalama- 
zoo; Harry Pearson, Pioneer Paper Stock 
Co., and C. F. Sisson, MacSimBar Paper 
Co., Otsego, Mich. Standing behind them 
are I. J. Snyder, Dicalite Co., Detroit; 
Sam Klein, Heller & Merz Dept., Calco 
Chem. Div., American Cyanamid Co., and 
Frank B. Eilers, Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


TOM GILLESPIE, Midwest representa- 
tive for Cheney, Bigelow Wire Works 
and Lockport Felt Co., is apparently fully 
recuperated from several weeks’ illness 
as friends recently found him riding high 
on a big power lawn mower mowing a 
neighbor’s lawn—not his own—near his 
Lake Villa, Ill., home. 


GEORGE H. MEAD, chairman of The 
Mead Corp., was named by President Tru- 
man as one of his four appointees to make 
a “bold, comprehensive” survey of the 
needs for a reorganization of the U. S. 
government. 


IN INDUSTRY NEWS LAST MONTH (left to right): 
ROBERT R. EDWARDS, former Productiton Supt., 
been inted Assi t 
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NORTHEAST * ’ * 7 +7 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN is the new 
manager for United Paperboard’s Cart 
Division with offices in New York, g 
cording to word from Harold W Kephs 
vice president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Allen’s experience includes 14 yeg 
with the Sutherland Paper Co., more 
cently, three years with Empire Bg 
Corp. as sales manager. He has patente 
several styles of cartons. 


DR. ROY J. WHITNEY, formerly of 
University of Maine and MIT, has join 
the staff of The Institute of Paper Cher 
istry, Appleton, Wis., according to Wesh 
brook Steele, executive director. 


ROY T. YATES, prominent New Yor 
City public relations counsel, was elec 
a director by the board of the Lockpom 
Felt Co. in Newfane, New York, on A 
22. 


FRANK J. CHADWICK, who has bee 
with the Industrial Division of Nope 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., for ovi 
12 years, replaces Edson K. Rice, retiredy 
as midwest representative. Mr. Chadwiel 
will service accounts of both Nopco and 
Metasap Chemical Co. at mills in Wi 

consin and Minnesota. 


SAMUEL SPRING, formerly a researelt 
specialist for the federal government, h 
been appointed to the Research and Des 
velopment staff of the Pennsylvania 


Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. He will ha 
charge of the inorganic research group @ 
Pennsalt’s Whitemarsh Research Labora: 
tories. 


Bathurst Power & Paper Co., Bathurst, N.B., who has 
for Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 


DR. FORD R. LOWDERMILK, named Supervisor of Development Division, in Research and Development 
Dept., The Pennsylvania Salt Manuf. Co., Philadelphia. He came from Arkansas. ¥ 
GEORGE M. HUNT, Director of U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., who returned from — 
London where he attended British Forestry Conference and told his hosts there should be closer — 
utilization of wood resources in America. 

A. P. MITCHELL, elected a new Vice President of Riegel Paper Corp., and who will continue as 
Secretary and Sales Mgr. in New York. Last year he became Sales Mgr. 
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The General Dyestuff Cor- 





poration’s Quick Color Matching 
Service is tuned to meet today s 
needs. Color matches are mailed 
to you the same day your re- 


quest is received...formulas 










sent by wire or telephone at 
your request. We invite you to 
fo] 4: Wolo AZelaliole[-Me) Molt am @ lla < 


Color Matching Service. 


































Battery of five 
Waldron Printing 
Machines being 
assembled in the 
Waldron plant at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Although these are 
12 color machines, 
other types are de- 
signed for from one 
to sixteen colors. 














WILL SOON BE FLOWING 


PRINTING MACHINES 


In use for printing wall paper, decorative wrappings, paper 
draperies, etc.,. WALDRON Printing Machines continue to 
be first choice of leading paper and textile converters to 


insure greater production of finer finished products. 





JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office & Works — NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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Much Ado About Chips 


TAPPI GROUP HOLDS SYMPOSIUM 


First fall meeting of Pacific Coast 
TAPPI during the current series, Sept. 
9 at Longview, Wash., was featured by a 
talk on the pulping of dead lodgepole 
pine, a Shibley Award paper, and a 
chipping symposium. A dinner followed 
the afternoon program. 

Robert V. Pazina, of Firtex Insulating 
Board Co., St. Helens, Ore., entered the 
first Shibley Award contest paper for the 
1947-1948 for young employes of Pacific 
Coast mills. His paper was entitled “In- 
sulating Board Hand Sheets” (to be pub- 
lished next month). 

“The Pulping of Dead Lodgepole Pine” 
was the subject of talk by Mark W. Bray, 
chemist of U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. He compared pulp- 
ing characteristics of insects killed lodge- 
pole pine with green-cut material, all 
coming from the Philipsburg area of Deer 
Lodge forest in Montana (Montana has 
sent pulpwood to Washington, Wisconsin 
Minnesota Mills). Slightly lower yield 
of pulp per unit of wood was obtained 
from the insect-killed material than from 
that which was cut green. This lesser 
yield was accompanied by a small de- 
crease in strength—mainly tear strength. 


Chipping Symposium 


The chipping symposium was staff- 
ed by Moderator R. N. Hammond, re- 
search department, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.; Lester M. Johnson, 
plant engineer, Soundview Pulp Co., who 
taked on “Chippers”; Oliver Morgan, 
Longview mill, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., discussing “Chip 
Handling and Sampling”; Richard. Wol- 
lenberg, chief of engineering division, 
Longview Fibre Co., who talked on 
“Handling Chips by Railroad Car’; and 
Dr. Walter F. Holzer, Central Technical 
department, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
whose topic was “Chipping as Related to 
Pulp Strength.” 

Mr. Johnson pointed out the essential 
purpose of a chipper is to reduce wood 
of many different kinds to a more suit- 
able, workable size, and this “reduction 
must be accomplished with a minimum of 
waste in the form of sawdust and over- 
size material, and with particular regard 
to uniformity of chip length as set up for 
the cooking procedure in effect.” Chip 
length may vary from one-half. to one 
inch depending on the cooking process, 
wood species and other factors peculiar 
to each plant and the final quality of 
pulp produced. Emphasis was placed on 
the fact that “oversize (long) chips and 
slivers represents almost a total loss in 
the sulfite process, whereas in the kraft 
Process the uncooked wood is returned” 
for recovery. Very short chips and saw- 
dust generally result in loss of digester 
yield and a lowering of pulp quality. 

In further discussing chippers, Mr. 
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TOP ROW: MEMBERS OF PANEL ON CHIPPING AND CHIP HANDLING at Longview, Wash., meeting of 


Pacific Coast TAPPI, Sept. 9 (left to right): 


R. N. Hammond, of Research Dept., Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Moderator; Lester M. 
Johnson, Plant Engineer, Soundview Pulp Co., whose topic was “Chippers”; Oliver Morgan, of control 
laboratory, Longview Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who talked on “Chip Handling and 
Sampling”; Richard Wollenberg, Chief of Engineering Division, Longview Fibre Co., who discussed 
“Handling Chips by Railroad Car”; and Dr. Walter F. Holzer, Central Technical Dept., Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., who discussed “Chipping As Related to Pulp Quality.” 

Lower row left to right)—Dr. Joseph L. McCarthy, Chairman of the Pacific Section, who presided at 
meeting; Mark W. Bray, chemist of Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., who talked on “‘Pulping 
of Dead Lodgepole Pine”; and Harold Wall, Chief Chemist of Longview Fibre Co., Chairman of Program 


Committee. 


Johnson mentioned types, including disc 
and drum, the former varying in size of 
disc from 34” to 175”, 150 to 1,000 R.P.M.., 
and from two to 12 knives per machine. 
The optimum angle between working 
face of the wood and the plane of the 
knives has not been generally settled in 
spite of extended studies, he said. Clear- 
ance between the anvil and knives is said 
to vary in different machines from 0.025” 
to 0.100” or more, but “in general, the 
closer: setting will result in less sliver and 
sawdust production.” 


Chip Handling and Sampling 


Mr. Morgan emphasized two matters of 
primary importance—uniform quality of 
chips and efficient transpert of these chips 
from chipper to digester. Chip length 
must be short enough to allow rapid 
penetration, yet not so short that they 
interfere with proper circulation in the 
sulfite digester, he said. There are com- 
paratively wide limits to the two ex- 


tremes with little apparent effect on the 
quality of the pulp produced from chips 
of various lengths. However, he said, 
control of the length makes it possible to 
produce a uniform quality of pulp with 
an unchanging treatment cycle. Use of 
more than one type of wood makes blend- 
ing necessary in striving to provide the 
digesters with uniform chips. 

Mr. Morgan described the method of 
chip transportation used by Weyerhaeuser 
in Longview, which was modernized last 
year, functioning with the hydraulic 
barker: and whole log chipper. 

For even distribution of chips in each 
digester, a chip spreader “composed of a 
series of baffles is placed in the neck of 
the digester before filling.” Use of this 
spreader results in getting 6% to 8% 
more chips into the digester. Uniform 
air dry tonnage of chips per digester is 
maintained through use of pre-set coun- 
ter-weightometer the operation of which 
is automatic after setting the counter and 
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starting up the conveyor system. This is 
said to aid in producing pulp of uniform 
quality and also in calculating yield. The 
chip sampler operates automatically with 
the digester conveyor. 

The sampler consists of sampling cups 
fixed to an electrically driven chain. 
These cups scoop into the stream of chips 
to within 112” of the belt and against the 
flow of chips. The cups dump into a con- 
veying system discharging into a sample 
can on the digester operating floor. This 
sampling device operates at a rate to give 
slightly more than a 16-pound sample 
during a normal digester filling time. 

A 16-pound chip sample is weighed 
into a drying tray and placed in convec- 
tion-type oven for 12 hours at maximum 
air temperature of 110° C. The tray is 
then weighed and the per cent A.D. cal- 
culated. These results are then used in 
adjusting the chip tonnage to give 35 
A.D. tons per digester. These results are 
12 hours behind but “it is possible to fol- 
low trends, and actual tonnages average 
very closely to the given figure.” Chip 
length and percentage of sawdust is de- 
termined on the production of each shift 
in the chip plant to maintain uniform chip 
quality, the samples for which are taken 
by hand. 

Richard Wollenberg, in discussing rail- 
road handling of chips, pointed out the 
problems encountered in collecting by- 
products from the manufacture of lumber 
at one point and using it at another, 
which is the situation of Longview Fibre 
Co. In using by-products from the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. sawmill several methods 
of transportation were originally con- 
sidered. A belt conveyor for the full dis- 
stance was rejected because of expense 
and inflexibility, and trucks were not 
considered applicable for such large vol- 
umes as are here involved. The solution 
was in the use of railroad cars—privately- 
owned rolling stock on the company’s 
own tracks. By this method chips are 
being handled for 60 cents a cord as com- 
pared with $1 to $1.20 for cord of block 
wood via truck. The railroad cars provide 
flexibility of storage and surges of the 
sawmill operation can be compensated in 
the plant. In fact, Mr. Wollenberg says 
his company has chipped blocks, which 
normally would be ground, and stored the 
resultant chips in the railroad cars for 
convenient usage. 

These rail cars were originally built of 
untreated wood and have since been re- 
built, using Wolmanized lumber. The 
chips are unloaded at the rate of 20 min- 
utes per car, this being the capacity of 
the screen room rather than the limit of 
the unloading mechanism. 


Chipping Related to Pulp Strength 


Dr. Holzer disclosed that uniform- 
ity of chips, so far as the cooking process 
is concerned, is actually secondary to the 
physical effects of the chipping process on 
the wood. The chipper knife, he ex- 
plained, makes two cuts on each chip, 
the first of which is a clean cut by the 
flat back of the knife against the end of 
the chip still on the block. The second is 
a part-cut part-bruise from the bevel of 
the knife. The bevel serves to give 
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DR. HERMAN MARK, 
of Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, who will 
go to Pacific Coast 
in late October to 
conduct seminars for 
mill employes. Dr. 
Harold Bialkowsky, 
Associate Research 
Director, Pulp Div., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., made arrange- 
ments for his trip to 
the West Coast. 





Seminars Again 


Pacific Section of TAPPI is continuing 
the technical seminars it pioneered last 
year at which Dr. Emil Heuser, of Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry was guest speak- 
er. The program this fall features Dr. 
Herman F. Mark, professor of organic 
chemistry of Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He will conduct this seminar on 
cellulose chemistry in Portland, Ore. 
(Multnomah hotel) Oct. 27-28, and in Se- 
attle (University of Washington) Oct. 
29-30. 

Dr. Mark is a recognized world author- 
ity in chemistry of high polymers, spe- 
cializing in cellulose, rubber and plastics. 
He is member of the editorial board for 
a series of books on high polymers by 
Interscience Publishing Co., and is author 
of several volumes of this series and 
other books. 


Prof. Mark was research manager of 
Technische Gymnasium in Germany 1926- 
32 and professor of chemistry, University 
of Vienna, 1932-38. In 1938 he succeeded 
Dr. Heuser as research manager of Ca- 
nadian International Paper Co., Hawkes- 
bury, Ont., and in 1940 joined Brooklyn 
Poytechnic Institute. Tuition will be $10 
per student at either Portland or Seattle. 











strength to the knife edge and to start 
splitting the cards to chips. However, 
until the bevel has been driven deep 
enough to force the chips to split it 
crushes the end. This is a continuing 
process across the face of the stick, the 
result of which is a chip one end of which 
is sound and the other is bruised to the 
extent of 20% to 50% of the entire chip. 

In a study conducted to evaluate bene- 
fits of absolutely uniform chips, cards of 
proper length were prepared by sawing 
and hand-splitting. These resulted in a 
sulfite pulp having a burst equal to that 
of kraft and a tear slightly above the 
normal sulfite value. According to Dr. 
Holzer the result has proven to be valid 
and further checking showed no irregu- 
larity in cooking cycle, pulp yield, chemi- 
cal characteristics, nor individual fiber 
tensiles. 

Cooking of commercial chips with all 
shorter than %4 inch removed gave only 
slight improvement, but any variation so 
long as the chips were hand-made con- 
sistently gave surprising results. Later 
test chips were made by sawing off the 
bruised ends of long, commercial chips. 
Here the high strength was again ob- 
tained. ; 

The explanation of the weakening by 
bruising is not definitely known. Micro- 
scopic examination reveals cracks of 
varying size in the fiber wall. A further 


suggestion is the “possibility of the pro. 
duction of amorhpous cellulose from 
crystaline in the fiber. In either case the 
cooking liquor is permitted to penetrate 
the wall more easily than normal, ang 
apparently damage it.” 

A check using kraft liquor on the hand. 
made chips has shown only minor im. 
provement over commercial chips, indj- 
cating that the difference in burst be. 
tween kraft and sulfite pulps is largely 
due to bruising. Tests have shown that 
sulfite liquors tend to penetrate the wal] 
of the fiber as well as dissolved lignin 
from the middle lamella, while kraft lig- 
uor actions are largely confined to the 
middle lamella. Then, too, acid liquor 
tends to be more degrading to cellulose 
than does the alkaline. These points, ac- 
cording to Dr. Holzer, indicate why a 
physical opening of the cell wall would 
cause deterioration of pulp quality with 
sulfite liquor but not with kraft. 

In conclusion Dr. Holzer said “the data 
does emphasize the need for careful con- 
trol of the operation to eliminate chip 
fines, and the desirability, even at some 
cost of keeping chipper knives as sharp 
as possible, to reduce bruising.” 


Dead Pine Pulp 


The wood evaluation and sulfate 
pulping experiments upon which Mark 
Bray’s paper was predicated were made 
at the Forest products Laboratory on 
green and _ insect-killed lodgepole pine 
pulpwood to determine the suitability-of 
dead material for production of ‘high 
quality kraft pulps. Five types of wood, 
two of green wood including old slow- 
growth and young rapid-growth, high- 
sapwood material; and three types of in- 
sect-killed trees, including dead standing, 
dead down, and dead “wolf” trees, were 
tested (“wolf” trees are tough, abnormal 
or freak growth). 

Data covering the physical characteris- 
tics of the five types of pulpwood men- 
tioned showed little difference in weights 
per cord, wood density, and other physi- 
cal properties of the green old-growth 
and the tree types of dead material, but 
the young rapid-growth, high-sapwood 
material was lower in density and conse- 
quently in weight of wood per cord than 
any of the other types, whereas the dead- 
down material contained the largest 
amount of visual decayed wood. Except 
for slightly higher values for alkali solu- 
bility of the insect-killed material, which 
is a measure of the extent of decay, data 
on the chemical analysis of the wood 
gave practically no indication either o 
adverse pulp yields or quality from the 
dead material. Amount of chemical re- 
quired for pulping all these types of wood 
was approximately the same as that nor- 
mally used for northern jack pine. 

The Madison chemist said, so far as 
weight yields of pulp are = concerned, 
there is little difference between the green 
and insect-killed material. 


Next—Lab Gadgets 

The next Pacific Coast TAPPI meeting 
will be Nov. 4 at Everett, Wash., on sub- 
ject “Laboratory Gadgets,” with Harold 
Wall, chief chemist, Longview Fibre Co, 
as moderator. 1 
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“The most effective way to encourage the growing of trees is to develop profitable reasons for cutting them 


down.”—(A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine Assn. executive, in 1938). 


IMPROVED CUTTING IN SOUTH 


Significant progress in its improved 
forest cutting practice program was re- 
vealed in the summer meeting in Monroe, 
La., Sept. 9-10, of the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association. 

The striking advances effected since the 
association, in its annual meeting seven 
months ago, decided to intensify its con- 
servation work, were exemplified in three 
ways: 

(1) Employment by mills of forester 
“conservation engineers” and appearance 
at Monroe of 17 of these; 

(2) Success of conservation meetings 
held to include woods worker employes 
‘of dealers, shippers, contractors, etc., all 
the way down to the tree cutters; and, 

(3) Interest manifested by pulpwood 
dealers, shippers, etc., in participating in 
the summer meeting. 

Registration of 140 included all of the 
association’s territory, and embraced mill 
procurement men and conservation engi- 
neers; the pulpwood suppliers to the 
mills, including some interested lumber 
company representatives; state foresters, 
as well as railroad and association for- 
esters. 

The entire program was informal, be- 
ginning with a cocktail hour Tuesday 
evening as guests of the member mills in 
the aréa (International Paper Co., Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Southland Paper Mills, and 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Corp). 

J.J. Armstrong (Union Bag & Paper 
Corp.), who presided as association pres- 
ident, introduced speakers at the dinner. 
He first reviewed the objectives laid 
down in the formation of the organiza- 
tion, and of the revival of its work for the 
observance throughout the southern re- 
gion of minimum cutting standards. He 
introduced Earl Porter (International Pa- 
per), Ray Weston (Hollingsworth & 
Whitney), and R. C. Brent, Jr. (St. Joe 
Paper), members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Ted Mayberry, Lufkin, Texas, discussed 
cutting to standards from the viewpoint of 
an independent operator. His experience 
was in National Forest, and though he 
believed the selective cutting might in- 
volve slightly higher costs he enjoyed a 
satisfaction in knowing his part in an 
operation making possible later cuttings. 
R. L. Thompson, Oakdale, La., and Carl 
F. Hilton, Jasper, Tex., also spoke of 
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working to minimum cutting standards as 
independent operators. 

In Texas, it is understood, independent 
operators shipping to the Champion mill 
at Pasadena are considering the forma- 
tion of an association for the purpose of 
employing their own forester conserva- 
tion engineer to work among the woods 
crews. 

E. E. Esgat, logging engineer for Amer- 
ican Pulpwood Association, spoke of that 
organization’s mechanization program, 
particularly with its purpose to develop 
equipment within reach of small opera- 
tors. 


Discusses Major Problems 

The association, said Henry J. 
Malsberger, forester-general manager, 
has before it the two major problems con- 
fronting the industry, these being fire, 
which prevents regrowth, and cutting 
practices. The association itself comes of 
a recognition of need for an over-all 
agency to bring about uniform observ- 
ance of minimum cutting standards. This 
program is designed to pave the way to 
future re-cuts, with attendant employ- 
ment and profits. These standards, he 
emphasizes, are minimum and are not 
claimed to be high. 

The current effort of the association 
and its member mills is to cause the in- 
dependent pulpwood dealers to under- 
stand that the observance of minimum 
cutting practice standards is just as much 
in their interest as that of the mill—that 
each stands equal to the other on need 
for future re-cuts. 

The independent dealer, he said, could 
be an exponent of good cutting practice, 
and they unmistakably can reach people 
—land owners—who cannot be reached 
through any other means. Just as im- 
proper cutting by independent operators 
created a bad impression, so the same 
groups of operators can become an in- 
fluence for good; that trading on a good 
cutting basis will really get everyone 
somewhere. 

Progress since the annual meeting (Jan. 
29) included employment by member 
mills of 20 forester conservation engi- 
neers, and the employment by the asso- 
ciation of its third area forester. These 
conservation engineers work with ship- 
pers to the mills. They hold demonstra- 
tions for land owners and those employed 
by shippers, or their suppliers. During 





the 60 days preceding the meeting ther 
had been at least 25 woods produce. 
woods labor demonstrations in which aj 
of the men working for these pulpwoo 
operators were shown what minimum 
standards are and how applied, including 
selection of seed trees, etc. 


In Mississippi, which has a minimum 
standards cutting law, more than 15¥ 
woods workers have attended demonstra. 
tions in groups ranging from 30 to 75. h 
one operation, the tree fellers sent wor 
back afterwards to “come and see.” Thes 
demonstrations for the education of th 
woods workers were found highly su. 
cessful. 

On Wednesday, the entire day was or- 
cupied by a trip through the Crossett Ex. 
perimental Forest, near Crossett, Ark 
Here those attending were very well im- 
pressed with what they saw and heard 
Prior to reaching the forest, the party 
visited a pulpwood cutting operation ona 
small land-holder’s ownings marked by 
C. F. Woodcock, Farm Forester, District 
5, Louisiana Forestry Commission; and: 
second marking for pulpwood on the 
lands of Union Sawmill Co., Huttig, Ark 
The latter demonstration was in Louisi- 
ana. 


The Crossett Experimental Forest con- 
tains 3,520 acres of second growth land 
(shortleaf-loblolly pine-harwood) repre- 
sentative of average to better sites found 
in 29 million acres of this type found in 
the western half of the Southern region 
The forest acquired for use in 1937. 

Three principal objectives have bee 
set up for the Crossett Experimental For- 
est: (1) To study and demonstrate ona 
comparatively large-scale sustained yield 
management in typical merchantable 
stands of second growth shortleaf-lob- 
lolly pine-hardwood; (2) To provide # 
field laboratory for research in improve 
ment cutting, thinning, pruning, methods 
of harvest cutting, release cutting, growh 
and yield, and other problems of timbe 
growing; (3) To keep complete cost and 
return records on all operations in typic# 
stands. 

The objectives of the Experimental 
Forest and the work done, of coum, 
were more or less known to those a’ 
ing the meeting but to most of them the 
visual evidence was inspiring in that each 
one could start at a given point 
within a few minutes travel and see fh 
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results obtained from partial cutting 
(compared with an untouched “control 
plot”) over a 10-year period. These dem- 
onstration cuttings include several phases 
of tree spacing —over-cut, under-cut, 
poor spacing, good spacing, etc. Those 
working on the basis of good forest cut- 
ting practice could see what results are 
to be realized. Back of the physical ap- 

arance of the practice areas are the 
complete records on work done, its cost, 
timing, yield obtained, and accurate esti- 
mate of resultant stand. 


More Timber 


H. R. MacMillan Export Co., of Van- 
couver, B. C., which recently announced 
in this magazine its plans for a new $2,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000 plant to make soft 
pulpboard and hard pulpboard with cap- 
acity of up to 100 tons daily, has ac- 
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Price Bros. Co., operating four 
large paper mills in the Chicoutimi dis- 
trict of Quebec, utilize Lake Kenogami 
and Lake of St. John, with their tributary 
streams, to get their logs to the mills, 
and to allay the hazards of damaging 
tugs and boats while working through 
millions of floating logs, the company 
built boats of moulded steel hulls with 
a steel cage to protect propellers and 
rudders from swirling logs. Incorporated 
in the construction were steel skids, or 
rails, moulded to the bottom of the hull 


& ther gp 2°" . r . to permit skidding across logs or even 
ducer. quired substantial timber holdings from across land when the need arises. Two 
hich all North Coast Timber Co. on Vancouver tugs and three alligator boats equipped 
1 pwood Island. : : ’ with Caterpillar diesel engines comprise 
inimun| The MacMillan firm, even before this the Price Mires. Sect. 
cluding ee ee Ce ee eer IN UPPER VIEW Price Bros. boat skids over 5 Bach boat is equipped with a winch, 
operators and owners in Western Canada. , installed in the bow and directly con- 
The timber in tracts at Maggie Lake and logs, which are packed as far as eye can see 
inimun} .s in this bay. Steel in hull protects boat. nected to the front power takeoff by a 
n 150 Ucluelet runs 50-50 hemlock and cedar universal joint, with both engine and 
.onstra- and is undeveloped. A shingle mill at Lower view shows an all-steel logging boat winch based on steel I-beams running 
» 75. In Port Alberni has also been acquired by used by Price Bros. & Co. in dry-dock at from bow to stern. The. winch consists 
nt word MacMillan interests. Chicoutimi, Quebec. of a large gear-driven steel drum, coupled 
” These to a heavy-duty 3-speed transmission, 
of the ® s * e thereby providing different line speeds for 
ly sue. Wood Handling Technique im Ontario varying load conditions. The winch is 


the secret of the success in transporting 
pulpwood from wood stands to the mill. 


was 0¢- JACKLADDER INSTALLED AT MARATHON, Lake Superior, Ontario, site of Marathon Paper Mills of Canada 
kraft pulp mill, is designed to handle wood at rate of 100 cords per hour in four, eight and 16 ft. lengths 

sett Ex. and, if necessary, with the lengths mixed. 

t, Atk Two vertical propellers are mounted at foot of jackladder and these induce a current of water to flow 

vell im-f through a grating and thus assist the placement of logs under the conveying system. An underwater apron 

1 heard. | extends from the foot of the jackladder so that the current action exists through the space between the 


The logs are floated down “feeder” 
creeks to the shallow lake and tend to 
“stall” and block the tributaries for lack 
of current to carry them across the lake to 











e party} ™° cribs. the dam which connects the lake and the 
on ais All mechanical quip t in n tion with jackladder was supplied by the Link Belt Co. Motors were river leading to the mill. Then the tugs 
‘ked by supplied by C Westing ; structural steel by Canadian Bridge Co. and alligator boats go to work, running 
District through the surface of logs, booming 
; anda them into a giant raft consisting of any- 
on & where from 350 to 1,000 cords of pulp- 
ig, Atk wood. To pull such rafts would require 
Louis exorbitant power outlays; hence the 
installation of the winch. 
The tugs break from the raft, run to 
, at strategically spotted “anchor points’”— 
‘ steel rings imbedded in the coast rock, 
) hook their 5-inch cable to the ring 
7 - and return to the floating raft. The raft 
foun — is then attached to the stern bits and the 
won winch put into motion, pulling the tug 
mam | and its load towards the “anchor point.” 
‘al F The procedure is repeated as the load is 
ital For- hauled from one “anchor point” to the 
“  & next and the raft is finally cut loose near 
a = the dam over which it flows into the 
— river current which carries it to the mill. 
¥ ide Price Bros. move approximately 200,000 
rovigs 4 cords of wood in a four-month season 
ee with its fleet of five boats. 
, a New Simpson Office 
cost and Construction starts in October on a 
a typi new modern office building for the ex- 
panding Simpson Logging Co., in Shelton, 
rimental Wash., and—naturally—the interior will 
course, include the new insulating board product 
» attend- of the company’s new Wood Fiber 
hem the Division. 
hat each Offices will be in a 2-story Georgian 
int and brick and concrete building facing on 
| see the Third, Franklin and Cedar streets. 
PAPER OCTOBER, 1947 
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oT. REGIS EXPANSION 


Plans at Tacoma Mill 


Manufacturing order for the new 
168-inch paper machine for the Tacoma, 
Wash., Kraft Pulp Division of St. Regis 
Paper Co., has not yet been placed and 
the moot question determining where the 
order goes is projected delivery time, 
Walter DeLong, vice president and man- 
ager of the division told PULP & PAPER. 
It is hoped to get delivery on the new 
machine in approximately one year. 

As previously announced in this maga- 
zine, the Tacoma mill, which now pro- 
duces 300 tons daily of kraft pulp, will 
become a full integrated operation with 
addition of a 240-ton-a-day paper ma- 
chine and transfer of bag machines from 
the present bag plant in Seattle to the 
Tacoma site. A general program of im- 
provement is under way, including a new 
hydraulic log barking plant. 

When the paper machine goes into op- 
eration, all of the pulp going to that ma- 
chine will be unbleached for bag paper 
manufacture. The remaining 60 or more 
tons of pulp production may be bleached 
or not, utilizing the present Tacoma 
bleach plant, according to market de- 
mand. 

The paper mill building will be 72 x 
612 ft. The machine, it is planned, will 
operate at 2,000 ft. per minute. About 
$4,000,000 will be spent on the paper mill 
and an additional $2,000,000 on a 360 x 
364 ft. multiwall bag plant, exclusive of 
machinery. A later 200 x 364 ft. addition 
is planned. About 1,000 persons will be 
employed. 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Gets Georgia Forest 


St. Regis Paper Co. has acquired the 
right to manage and utilize 208,000 acres 
of long leaf and slash pine in Georgia’s 
famous Suwannee Forest. This tract, un- 
der management of the Superior Pine 
Products Co., has long been recognized 
as an outstanding example of the insur- 
ance of perpetual growth through forest 
management. 

The timber contract gives St. Regis the 
right to utilize for 60 years a growth 
estimated at 150,000 cords annually. This 
will be used for production of bleached 
and unbleached sulfate pulp at its affili- 
ate mills near Pensacola, Fla. 

The Suwannee Forest is bounded on 
the east by the Suwannee River. The 
area is served by two railroads and is 
within 65 miles of shipside. 

Those who manage the Suwannee For- 
est live in it, and the forest now furnishes 
employment for 500 to 600 people. This 
will develop to at least 1500. Annual 
growth will supply pulpwood for 260 tons 
of pulp per day. Supply from privately 
owned timber farms in the adjacent 
territory may bring the production at 
Florida Pulp & Paper Co. and the new 
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JOHN H. GRAFF, of Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. (rear center, in dark suit), recently 
went to the Pacific Coast to conduct courses in microscopy and analysis for technical and operating 
personnel of Crown Zellerbach Corp. At left is J. H. KLINGER, a research chemist of Central Technical 
Dept., Camas, Wash., where this picture was taken. R. D. WADDELL, Technical Supervisor of Lebanon, 
Ore., operations is second from right. Mr. Graff conducted advanced and beginning courses at Camas 
Sept. 18-23 for personnel of that area, visited Ocean Falls, B. C., operations of Pacific Mills, Ltd., the 
week of Aug. 25, during which he conducted a beginner’s course. Early in September at Port Town- 
send, Wash., he held a beginner's course for Port Townsend and Port Angeles mill personnel. 


Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., both near 
Pensacola, to 750 tons a day. James H. 
Allen, president of these mills, will direct 
management of the Suwanee Forest. 


Jaffe Heads New York 
TAPPI Section 


Martine Jaffe, National Paper Products 
Co., Carthage, New York, will head the 
Empire State section of TAPPI for 1948. 

Other officers for the coming year are: 
James E. Foote, B-F-D Company, Platt- 
burg, vice chairman; C. E. Foster, Os- 
wego Falls Corp., secretary-treasurer; 
and the following members of the execu- 
tive committee: A. H. Nadelman, Inter- 
national Paper Co., Niagara Falls; H. W. 
Fales, Marinette Paper Co., Glens Falls; 
H. M. Rice, DuPont Co., Watertown; and 
E. A. Godfrey, Dexter Sulphite Pulp & 
Paper Co., Dexter. Headquarters of the 
Empire State section are at 117 N. School 
St., Carthage, New York. 


Revised Edition Ready 
On Paper Trade Terms 


A revised and enlarged Library Edition 
of “Paper Trade Terms” by William Bond 
Wheelwright, containing ten full-page 
illustrations, has been issued. 

The definitions include those of the 
latest paper and paperboard specialities 
introduced during the war years, and 
covers quite completely the vocabulary of 
the paper trade. Also included are such 
mechanical and chemical terms as are 
helpful to clarify paper terms. R. G. Mac- 
donald, secretary of TAPPI, assisted. Pub-~ 
lished by Callaway Associates, 210 South 
St., Boston, 11, Mass. Price, $2.00. 








Chicago Group Holds 
Panel on Packaging 


The Chicago Professional Paper Group 
(Chicago section of TAPPI) opened its 
1947-48 season Monday, Sept. 15, with a 
dinner meeting at the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation, at 29 S. Lasalle street, where this 
group meets every third Monday of the 
month. A panel discussion on “Paper and 
Paperboard as Bulk Packaging Materials” 
was participated in by E. R. Bolman, sales 
manager, Paper and Laminated Products 
Division of the Chase Bag Co., Chicago; 
Charles J. Zusi, vice president, Container 
Laboratories, Chicago; A. J. P. Godshalt, 
sales manager, Fiber Drum Co., Kanka- 
kee, Ill., and Paul Meelfeld, sales promo- 
tional manager for Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. A. L. Green, freight 
claim division, Association of American 
Railroads, was moderator. 


Eastwood-Neally Corp. 
Celebrates Anniversaries 


Climaxing a year filled with three im- 
portant anniversaries Eastwood-Nealley 
Corp., will give a dinner Oct. 16 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York to cele- 
brate the occasion, writes Harry G. 
Specht, vice president. 

The anniversaries that came during 
1947 are: (1) 100th year since John East- 
wood founded his first business in Belle- 
ville, N. J., producing dyes; (2) 70th 
year since Eastwood-Nealley began 
manufacture of paper mill wire cloth in 
Belleville, and (3) 50th year since Cal- 
vin M. Nealley, president of the company, 
became associated with the paper indus- 
try, joining International Paper Co. 
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Kimberly-Clark Vets 


HONORED AT DINNER 


With 409 members of the staffs of 
its mills and home office now on the 
membership rolls of the Kimberly-Clark 
Quarter Century Club, a banquet was 
held in honor of the Kimberly and Atlas 
mill members on Sept. 9 at North Shore 
Golf Club in the Fox River valley. 

Toastmaster was Joseph T. Doerfler, 
manager of the Kimberly mill, with 42 
years service behind him, and he was 
assisted by Manager Cliff Williams of the 
Atlas mill. Speakers were President Cola 
G. Parker and Executice Vice President 
Ernst Mahler, the latter a 33-year 
“veteran.” 

Among members of the club are Henry 
G. Boon, vice president in charge of oper- 
ations (33 yrs.); William H. Clifford, vice 
president (27 yrs.); Charles H. Sage, vice 
president and head of the Canadian com- 
pany (40 yrs.); J. L. Sessenbrenner, assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer (37 yrs.); Lyall 
C. Stilp, purchasing agent (32 yrs.); C. 
W. Nelson, manager of expansion program 
and former chief engineer (34 yrs.); and 


SAFETY GROUP MEETS AT 


SOME OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED the Summer 
sessions at Port Alice of the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Industry Safety Association. 
Seated (left to right), L. C. KELLY, mills 
superintendent and P. C. MacGhee, plant 
manager, Port Alice Mill, both of the British 
Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Standing (left to right), E. T. TUCKER, safety 
director, British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., 
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F. W. Van Liew, manager of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., mill’ (31 yrs.). 

Oldest employes in various mills are 
Adolph Paulson (50 yrs.) and George 
Casperson (47) at Lakeview, Wis., mill; 
Dick Reudebush at Atlas, Wis., (37); 
William DeBruin at Kimberly, Wis, (44); 
Sylvester Koseski at Niagra, Wis. (43); 
Tony Bevers at Badger-Globe, Wis. (38); 
Frank DeGreet, paper mill day foreman 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. (46 yrs.); Anna 
Gram of treasurer’s office in Neenah, Wis., 
served 43 years and Valentine Strobl, with 
45, was tops in the field service, the unit 
handling construction and expansion. 

The 75-year old K-C organization has 
23 employees with 40 years or more—9 
at Kimberly, 5 at Lakeview, 4 at Niagara, 
Wis.; 2 each at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
in the main office and one in field service. 


Plywood Paper Overlay 

A U.S. patent was granted September 
3 to R. N. Ware, Jr., Tallulah, La., for a 
method and apparatus for making paper 
covered veneer. 


chairman of the sessions. J. H. MacLEAN, 
inspector, Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
LOUIS W. PUMPHREY, safety director, F. F. 
FOOTE, Sec.-Treasurer, both of Westminster 
Paper Co.; M. A. PLANT, safety director, 
Sorg Pulp Co.; S. J. SLADE, safety director, 
Powell River Co., and LEANDER MANLEY, 
sec.-manager, Canadian Pulp & Paper As- 
sociation (Western Branch). 





THE ROBERT GAIR CO., Gair Cartons 
Div. plant, Piermont, N. Y. recently an. 
nounced a new special coated board. 
“Gaircote” to be used in the manufacture 
of folded cartons. 


HAROLD ZELLERBACH, president, Zel- 
lerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, has pre- 
sented certificates to the following retired 
employes of the San Francisco division: 
John Laengle, James B Smith, Henry 
Mitchell Sr., Louis Colton, Julius Kauf- 
ner, August Cardinal, Irvine Neubauer, 
and John Schoen. The certificates, gold 
membership cards, are to be used by re- 
tired employes to introduce themselves 
to other divisions. Martin Levy, traffic 
manager, headquarters division, Zeller- 
bach Paper Co. recently received his 40- 
year service pin. 


SIDNEY ROOFING & PAPER CO., Vic- 
toria, plans to build a fibre rock factory 
at a cost of $20,000. 


PORT ALICE 


Safety problems of west coast pu!p 
and paper mills were discussed at the 
recent summer session in Port Alice, B. C., 
of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Industrial Safety Association. 


Delegates were the guests of the B. C. 
Pulp & Paper Co. and during their visit 
they inspected the company’s Port Alice 
mill. They were welcomed by P. McGhee, 
plant manager; C. C. Ryan, resident en- 
gineer; R. H. Richmond, plant superin- 
tendent, and C. A. Brooks, pulpwood mill 
superintendent. 


Sessions lasted three days, two of which 
were devoted entirely to consideration of 
safety improvement methods and accident 
prevention. 


Fourteen safety men of the Port Alice 
organization joined the delegates at a 
banquet held in the directors’ residence. 
Port Alice Community Club threw open 
the almost completed bowling alley for 
the entertainment of the delegates. 


The Port Alice accident prevention 
committee, guests on this ececassion, were 
E. B. Watson, chairman, electrical de- 
partment S. F. Broome, power plant L. L. 
Greig, dry machine room Axel Johnson, 
chlorinators; Lam Sing, Allan Wong, V. 
Pceknold, assistant safety director; J. G. 
Swan, E. Miskimen, W. Lembke and E. 
Tucker, secretary of the committee. 


It is expected that the winter sessions 
of the association will be held in Van- 
couver, B. C., during the latter part of 
February, 1948. 
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FARTHEST NORTH MILL TOWN ON CONTINENT 


Opens Modern Hote 





AT OPENING CEREMONY for Martin Inn, modern 
new hotel built by Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls, 
B. C., the farthest north mill town in North America. 
Left to right: Paul E. Cooper, President of Pacific 
Mills, congratulates Harold W. Cooper, Hotel Man- 


Martin Inn, Pacific Mills’ new mil- 
lion-dollar residential hotel at Ocean 
Falls, B. C., was officially opened at a 
colorful ceremony by Hon. E. T. Kenney, 
British Columbia’s minister of lands and 
forests and acting minister of labor. 

After the opening, President Paul E. 
Cooper stressed that the hotel is only a 
part of the company’s townsite program, 
still in progress. To date, Pacific Mills 
has completed, or has well under con- 
struction, several apartment houses, 41 
duplex dwellings, a modern laundry, a 
500-seat theater, a girls’ dormitory build- 
ing and a doctors’ office building. Plans 


MARTIN INN, new $1,000,000 7-story, 265-room res- 
idential hotel, named for late Archie B. Martin, who 
was first General Manager at Ocean Falls, B. C., mill 
and President of Pacific Mills from 1918-1944. 
Although located in a mill town which is farther 
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ager, after former has registered at desk; Hon. E. T. 
Kenney, British Columbia Minister of Lands and 
Forests, who was first guest; Lovis Bloch, of San 
Francisco, Chairman of Board, and C. W. E. Locke, 
Resident Manager of the pulp and paper mill. 





have been laid for the building of nine 
more duplex family homes in the spring 
of 1948, and study is being given to a 
community center building and complete 
modernization of the company’s depart- 
ment store. 

Martin Inn, with 265 rooms, is British 
Columbia’s fourth largest hotel and will 
accommodate approximately 350 single 
employees at the Ocean Falls pulp and 
lumber mills, and will also serve as a 
social center for the community’s 2,500 
people. 

The name of the hotel commemorates 
the late Archie B. Martin, who was Pa- 


ee 











north than any other in North America, this inn 
obviously is not lacking in conveniences or even the 
luxuries found in metropolitan hotels. Single mill 
employes live here. 


cific Mills’ first general manager at Ocean 
Falls, and president of the company from 
1918 to 1944. He died in San Francisco 
in June, 1945. In the hotel’s mezzanine 
lounge a portrait of Mr. Martin was un- 
veiled by Louis Bloch, chairman of the 
board, who went north from San Fran- 
cisco to attend the opening. Mr. Bloch 
was introduced by R. H. R. Young, former 
resident manager and now manager of 
manufacturing for the company. 

At the dinner meeting later C. W. E. 
Locks, resident manager, was chairman, 
and speakers included Messrs. Cooper, 
Bloch, Kenney, R. T. Drummond, vice 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, and John Sherman, 
vice president of the International Bro- 
therhood of Pulp, Sulfite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


NILES M. ANDERSON, who has opened 
an engineering consulting office for pulp 
mill design and operation at 71 Old Forest 
Hill Road, Toronto, Ont., now has both his 
daughters in Vassar College in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Jean entered this fall and 
Laurel, the elder, will graduate next 
spring. 
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Modern Wood Preparation Plant 
At Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


(Continued from Page 48) 


raising or lowering is accomplished with 
a cross-head equipped with two opposing 
single block double-purchase cable at- 
tachments. The steel cable has four turns 
on a grooved drum and the ends are an- 
chored to the building frame after reeving 
through the crosshead shaves. The drum 
is rotated in one direction to raise and 
the opposite direction to lower. The car- 
riage travelling back and forth, has no in- 
fluence on the nozzle’s vertical position. 
Water is supplied to the nozzles through 
two independent piping systems. from the 
pumps to the nozzle which is also divided 
into two separate compartments. Flexible 
joints are provided. This is accomplished 
by the use of multiple lengths of high 
pressure U. S. Rubber Co. hose fitted with 
Eastman couplings. The nozzle casting 
and nozzle piping is supported on two 
pairs of multiple leaf truck springs pro- 
viding flexibility, longitudinally and ver- 
tically. Adjustable nozzle lips, 24 inches 
long, form the barking spray. The high 
pressure hose and flexible joints provide 
precaution that allows nozzle to bounce 
away, undamaged, if it hits a log burr or 
bump. Both ends of the nozzle arm are 
flexible. 


14. Refuse from the barker falls on cast 
steel strainer plates and the 3s” and larg- 
er sized pieces of bark are conventionally 
conveyed to the hogs. The water contain- 
ing the smaller particles or refuse flows 
by gravity to a header which distributes 
this material equally to two single surface 
screens. The water flows directly to the 
sewer and fine particles of bark drop into 
the refuse conveyor. 


15. Two Byron Jackson Co. six-stage 
special multiplex pumps deliver 800 g.p.m. 
each at 1300 psi discharge pressure in- 
cluding 100 psi static suction pressure. 
Each pump is driven by an 800-h.p. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. direct coupled motor. 
Electric control equipment for these mo- 
tors was furnished by G. E. and is of the 
reduced voltage reactor type with full 
overload protection for the motors and 
reactors. Motor bearing temperature re- 
lays and winding temperature detectors 
were installed. Low pressure relays were 
installed on suction side of pump to shut 
off motors in case of water failure in the 
water mains feeding the plant. 

16. The electric controls required for 
the barker operation were furnished by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and operate 
in conjunction with the equipment de- 
scribed in paragraph No. 11. In general 
this equipment included the control desk 
located in the barkerman’s cubicle, the 
contactor and relay cabinet located on the 
D-C machinery floor and the multi-point 
position switches controlling the move- 
ment of the carriage and nozzle. On the 
desk are mounted handles for the control 
of the log roll drive, carriage travel and 
nozzle-positioning drive. On these han- 
dles are mounted thumb _ operated 
switches for the auxiliary operations. Stop 
and start buttons are provided for all 
drives on conveyors, screens, pump mo- 
tors, etc., connected directly to the bark- 
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Above: Log haul chain at Bellingham plant made 
with 134 x 8 in. manganese steel with cast steel 
chairs, both furnished by Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
of Portland, Ore. Below: Bark refuse conveyor away 
from hydraulic barker for which Esco supplied 
conveyor flights. 


ing operation. All movements are pro- 
tected by travel and over-run switches. 


Castings, machinery and assembly of 
barker equipment in general was per- 
formed by Sumner Iron Works. 


Band Mill Section 


17. All logs over 40 inches in diameter 
are broken down to this maximum diam- 
eter before going to the chipper. Logs 
from third section of transfers (item No. 
8), are loaded on the carriage with a 
Sumner Iron Works 10 in. x 12 in. com- 
bination type nigger equipped with an 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. manganese 
bar, air-operated with solenoid pilot con- 
trol. 


18. The Sumner log carriage is com- 
pletely remotely controlled with electri- 
cally operated mechanisms driving the 
knees and actuating the solenoid valves 
which control the air logs dogs. Air is 
supplied for the dogging operation by an 
independent compressor and_ receiver 
mounted on the carriage. 


19. The carriage is driven by Diehl 
65 h.p., 450 to 800 rpm., 230 volt, integral 
DC moter and 9-to-1 reduction unit sal- 
vaged from the battleship New Mexico. 
Direct current for this drive is provided 
by 65-h.p. varitronic electronic equip- 
ment and controls furnished by the Elec- 
tron Equipment Corp., So. Pasadena, 
Calif. This power gives a maximum cut- 
ting speed on the carriage of about 200 
ft. per minute with a return speed of 
about 400 ft. per minute. A minimum 
acceleration time of two seconds is re- 
quired to attain maximum velocity and 
maximum time for deceleration requires 
only one second. 





20. A re-conditioned 10-ft. band mil] jy 
used in the log breakdown operation 
The mill is driven with a rebuilt 300-hp, 
2300-volt, wound rotor motor which give, 
a saw speed of about 9,500 ft. per minute 


Chipper Section 


21. The Sumner 175-inch disc, 4-knife 
240-rpm., round log chipper is equipped 
with a feed throat 44 inches in diameter, 
and will receive logs up to 42 inches qi. 
ameter, and is one of the largest chippex 
in the world. It weighs about 75 tong 
The disc is forged from a steel billet. 4 
special built car with center well brought 
the disc from Bethlehem Steel Corp., by 
careful routing to avoid tunnels and low 
head bridges. 

22. Logs are fed into the chipper by 
means of two flat spiked and driven rolls 
with one air braked and spiked rg 
mounted on the end of a hinged ladde 
which is hydraulically controlled in g 
manner similar to that described in para. 
graph No. 12. The drive rolls are 
equipped with a Western Gear reduction 
and driven with a 20-h.p. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. type QFZK motor with 10- 
inch C-H torque motor brake. The lad- 
der roll is controlled independently from 
the two driving rolls by means of a Ben- 
dix-Westinghouse mechanism with a Ross 
control valve. 

23. Power for driving the chipper is 
supplied by a Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
1500-h.p., 240-rpm., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
2300-volt, anti-friction bearing syncro- 
nous motor. The motor is equipped with 
space heaters and 6 thermo couples were 
installed in the starter windings. The mo- 
tor and chipper shafts are coupled witha 
Thomas 1100 AM series flexible coupling. 

24. Direct current excitation is fur- 
nished by a Fairbanks, Morse 25-ky,, 
125-volt, ball bearing generator driven by 
a Fairbanks- Morse 40-h.p., 440 - volt 
squirrel case )induction motor. 

25. In this section is a reduced voltage 
control apparatus for the chipper motor 
included heavy-duty auto transformers 
with capacity to withstand 2 two-minute 
starts in succession, dynamic braking, 
50,000 kva. interrupting capacity switch- 
ing, and polorized field frequency relay. 
The switch gear limits the transmission 
line inrush to 3300 kva. 

27. Above the chipper and motor is lo- 
cated a 50-ton capacity Ederer Engineer- 
ing Co. I.D. overhead traveling crane on 
25-ft. span, used to lift and transport logs 
or machinery in any emergency. The 
runway for this crane extends through 
24-ft. wide opening by 42-ft. high open- 
ing to the yard where loads can be picked 
up and carried to their desired location. 
The craneway door is in three sections 
of tubular construction furnished by the 
Fentron Steel Works. 


Chip Conveyors and Storage 


28. A multiple chain inclined feeder re- 
ceives chips from chipper and deposits 
them on the 60-inch giant synthetic rub 
ber belt at a maximum rate of about 
45,000 cubic feet per hour. This feedét 
equipment furnished by Link Belt CG 
consisted of a sheet metal and struc 
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tural steel housing containing six strands 
of C-132-C chain running at a speed of 
125 ft. per min. The drive consists of a 
Western Gear reduction unit driven by a 
Fairbanks, Morse 50-h.p., 1750-rpm. high 
torque and slip motor. 

29. The 60-inch wide belt conveyor on 
135 feet centers rises on an incline of 21 
degrees with a speed of 400 ft. per minute. 
The 5-ply 32-oz. rubber belt will carry 
chips at a maximum rate of 45,000 cu. ft. 
per hour. The drive is a Western Gear 
S-59, 10 to 1 reduction driven by a Fair- 
banks-Morse 40-h.p. type QOZC, 1800- 
rpm., 440-volt motor. 

30. A 48-inch U. S. Rubber Co. belt 
conveyor on 50 feet centers rises on 21 
degree incline picking up the chips from 
the 60-inch belt and depositing them on 
another U. S. Rubber 48-inch belt over 
the storage bins. This belt travels at the 
rate of 550 feet per min. The drive is a 
Western Gear S-53, 8-to-1 reduction unit 
driven by a Fairbanks, Morse 20 h.p. type 
QOZC, 1800-rpm., 440-volt motor. 

31. The 48-inch wide belt conveyor on 
240 feet centers, 29 feet of which is on 
21-degree incline, and the remainder is 
level except for that portion running 
through the belt tripper. This belt speed 
is also 550 feet per minute with a maxi- 
mum capacity of 45,000 cubic feet per 
hour. The belt is a 4-ply, 32-oz. U. S. 
Giant Synthetic. The drive consists of a 
Western Gear S-59, 10-to-1 reduction 
unit driven by a Fairbanks, Morse 40-h.p., 
type QOZC, 1800-rpm., 440-volt motor. 

32. Chips are distributed to the four 
storage bins with a Link Belt standard 
tank tripper independently propelled and 
fitted with anti-friction bearings. 

33. Chip storage bins of four integrally- 
cast concrete shells 38 feet inside diam- 
eter and about 70 feet high and fitted with 
a structural steel conical hopper bottom 
suspended from wall pilasters. The struc- 
tural steel work in these huge storage 
silos or bins was done by Isaacson Iron 
Works of Seattle. These bins have a total 
maximum capacity of about 900 units. 
Chips in the silos and on top of digesters 
are sufficient to run the mill 42 hours 
This is a new idea in chip storage which 
western pulp mill engineers have intro- 
duced in the big pulp mills of the West. 
Chips simply “settle down” on a feeding 
line. There is no clogging and it can be 
easily regulated. Building work was done 
by Howard S. Wright Co., both of Seattle. 

34. Each bin hopper is equipped with a 
new type revolving plate feeder having a 
17-foot diameter revolving disc under the 
12-foot diameter hopper throat. Each of 
the four feeders is equipped with an ad- 
justable plow for feeding on a 36-inch 
belt in varying quantities to a maximum 
of about 12,000 cubic feet per hour. There 
is no clogging and it can be easily regu- 
lated. The drive on each feeder consists 
of a Link Belt size D-8 reducer driven by 
a Fairbanks-Morse 20-h.p. type QOZC, 
1800-rpm., 440-volt motor. Power is 
transmitted from the reduction unit 
through bevel gears to a vertical shaft 
with spur gear driving the horizontal 
ring gear attached to the underside of 
feed plate, at a rate of 3.25 rpm. The feed 
plate made by Isaacson Iron Works is 
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supported by 6 beveled supporting rollers 
of 12 inches diameter by 4-inch face, 
equipped with anti-friction bearings. 
These rollers and all the machinery were 
designed and made by Link-Belt Co. 

35. From the plate feeders, chips are 
transported on a 36-inch wide belt travel- 
ling at the rate of 360 feet per minute to 
the chip screens, which are a part of the 
original mill installation. 

36. All belt idlers, head and tail drops 
are equipped with anti-friction bearings 
and were furnished by Link Belt. Co. 


Filing Room and Miscellaneous Equip. 


37. The 108-inch Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co. cut-off saws are ground on a No. 18 
Armstrong sharpener with the supporting 
arbor relocated to suit the large diameter 
saws. 

38. Band mill saws are Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., 16 inches x 12 ga. 3 inches, 
tooth space type with silver teeth % 


ELECTRONIC LOG 


By B. F. McNamee 
Design Engineer, 
Electron Equipment 
Corp., South Pasadena, Clif. 


An interesting example of recent 
application of electronic control to motors 
in heavy industry is found in the 65 H.P. 
Varitronic Variable Speed Drive designed 





inches by 3 inches. Saws are ground op 
a heavy-duty saw sharpener. Other filing 
room equipment is of the accepted stand. 
ard designs and layout. 

39. Chipper knives are ground on a 
large traveling wheel grinder. 

40. All logs too large in diameter foy 
the 108-inch cutoff saw are cut with a 
Sumner stationary drag saw equipped 
with a 10-foot blade. 

41. Canting gear was fabricated locally 
with use of geared drums salvaged from 
trucks. They are equipped with 3-hp, 
electric motors and the entire assembly is 
designed to travel as an overhead crane 
to any desired location in the mill. 

42. Refuse conveyors are all steel using 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. steel flights 
and round link chain all driven in the 
conventional manner. 

43. One 14-inch by 13-inch heavy-duty 
horizontal double-acting air compressor, 
manufactured by Ingersoll-Rand Corp. 


CARRIAGE DRIVE 


for the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co, 
sulfite mill by the Electron Equipment 
Corp. This unit has been in satisfactory 
operation in the band mill section of the 
pulp mill’s new wood preparation plant 
for over one year so it may be said the 
features incorporated in it have with- 
stood the test of time. 

The specifications governing the con- 





VARITRONIC ELECTRONIC controls for band mill log carriage drive in Bellinghams’ new wood prepara- 
tion plant are shown in this picture. This control system was designed and installed by Electron Equip- 
ment Corp. of South Pasadena, Calif., and this is one of most interesting modern installations in the 
big pulp mill’s new addition. The article on this page describes thee controls and indicates the case 
with which such systems can be applied to processes of modern heavy industries. 
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Paul Bunyan, with the help of Babe, the Blue Ox, straightened out the Crooked Logging 
Road of Michigan. What was left over he sold to Chicago to start Michigan Avenue. 


ara- A reproduction of this incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan—the twenty-third of a series—will be sent on request. It will contain no advertising. 
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struction of this Varitronic Control re- 
quired that the unit rectify 440 volt, 3 
phase alternating current and supply full 
stepless vairable speed (forward and re- 
verse) to a 65 H.P. shunt wound, direct 
current motor driving a 25 ton sawmill 
table at a rate of three cuts per minute 
on logs up to seven feet in diameter and 
30 feet in length. As the return table 
speed specified was twice the cutting 
speed, the control was constructed to 
provide six starts and stops per minute, 
involving extremely rapid acceleration, 
and fast stopping by means of dynamic 
braking. 

It was recognized by the design engine- 
ers that such a rigid operating cycle rep- 
resented exceptionally severe service re- 
quirements. Consequently, the fact that 
this unit has met all performance tests 
should contribute to confidence among 
plant engineers in the practical advan- 
tages of electronic controls in heavy duty 
applications. 

In the organization of the circuit, one 
set of Xenon gas Thyratron tubes was 
installed to supply full field voltage to 
the motor field, and six Ignitron tubes 
were selected to furnish armature cur- 
rent. Both tube types performed well; the 
latter being water-cooled, can handle the 
large starting currents admirably. All 
transformers, tubes, contactors, switches 
and protective devices were housed com- 
pletely in a well-ventilated heavy steel 
cabinet with locked doors arranged for 
convenience in all vital points. The brake 
resistor, having a rating of 8 K.W., was 
installed separately in its own case. 

As sawmill operators are accustomed 
to a steam throttle, a remote control was 





designed to provide a similar method of 
operation for this unit. A small steel 
cabinet attached to a table contains the 
entire mechanism. The control lever 
projected above the cabinet at one end 
and is held in a vertical position by a 
spring action which permits a 45° rotary 
motion forward and reverse. By pushing 
the lever forward, the operator controls 
full forward speed from zero to the full 
rated speed of the motor. The lever may 
be stopped at any point at any desired 
speed, according to the will of the op- 
erator. To reverse the motor, the op- 
erator simply pulls the lever toward him 
to obtain any speed he desires. As the 
operator return the lever toward center 
from either side, the reversing contactor 
opens and the brake resistor is connected 
to the armature by an additional con- 
tactor as the lever reaches a point a few 
degrees from the center position. If the 
lever is held at the center position, full 





THESE MEN WERE jy, 
VOLVED in recent pro. 
motions at Powell Rive, 
Co., Powell River, B.¢, 
as announced by Prey. 
dent Harold S. Foley ang 
which saw Russell ™ 
Cooper become Resident 
Mgr. Here are left to 
right: F. R. RILEY, now 
Superintendent of Pg. 
per Mills; W. E. Maw 
GILLIVRAY, Superintend. 
ent of Pulp Mills; Rp, 
M. BLACK, Superintend. 
ent of Services. 


dynamic braking action occurs. However, 
if the lever is moved directly to the op- 
posite side of center, the brake contactor 
is opened and the reversing contactor 
closes. In the operation of the reversing 
contactor, the current at the contacts is 
practically zero. Additional protective 
devices are supplied to prevent any pos- 
sibility of damage to the motor or the 
sawmill as a result of the failure of the 
operator to exert complete and adequate 
control of the equipment. 

While this design of Varitronic Motor 
Control contains many features beyond 
the usual type of electronic motor con- 
trols supplied for industrial applications, 
it does illustrate the ease with which 
electronic controls can be designed to fit 
any given need. This great flexibility of 
design promises to contribute many new 
and profitable advantages to the opera- 
tion of a wide range of industrial ma- 
chines and machine tools. 





SERVING 


Pulp and Paper 
Industry 


The Pulp and Paper in- 
dustry of the Pacific North- 
west has made remarkable 
progress in keeping abreast 
of post-war technological 
advancement. The new 








PUGET SOUND PULP & TIMBER CO.’S NEW HYDRAULIC BARKING AND CHIPPING PLANT 
AT BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Barking and Chipping Plant of Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co. is only one of four similar in- 
stallations constructed by Howard S. Wright & Co. Inc. This organization has the experience and 
facilities to give the industry specialized construction service in all phases of its expansion program. 


HOWARD 8S. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Seattle, Washington 
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TRENDS IN LATIN 


LATIN AMERICAN PULP IMPORTS 
By Countries of Origin (In Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
































From: U.S.A. Canada Norway Sweden Finland Germany Others Total 
By: 1939 
Argentina ............ - aa 2,437 36,051 ee 1,111 54,206 
Brazil sides cousarieniset TE 315 7,500 55,992 4,874 6,368 10,862 93,123 
eS a) oe 56 nel... gees 16,217 
Colombia ie ae cae 440 11 aX «eis 453 
eae 35 jammer 22 482 207 — 201 1,944 
Uruguay as 7 i 060Cté«C 4,781 a 6,278 
Venezuela Ene.) lacie) tiie 1,917 2,030 C—O 4,782 
Mexico ee 4,874 1,088 3,887 26,126 626 604 2,410 39,615 
"eee es a8 24,567 1,189 110 2 28,334 
. emer . 19,111 1,403 14,342 165,997 21,590 7,923 14,586 244,952 
1941 
Argentina ............ .. 18,357 2 17,345 | ie 711 48,416 
0 AE secsee GOOOO 3949 oe 17,335 12,522 — 88,102 
ID ccscesincsecs sessissicca) a oe eee 5,929 22,802 
Colombia ........ccccs0. 228 me «6=—_ “eas , 0 eee eel (ié‘“i Cl 1,066 
Peru iionmiieaiii C—w— 678 2,265 ae «| uaa 5,884 
UU gUay’ ........n..ce..cces0-- 1,733 214 3,079 1,427 _— 6,453 
Venezuela Tp oe 582 8,544 a «sC(‘é‘ék a 9,126 
Mexico  .............. 23,124 © elas 6,461 4,404 — 56 36,424 
| 4,649 Sed 6,005 a ao 16,418 
; | ene ....119,499 9,984 None 53,719 44.449 344 6,696 234,691 
1946 
Argentina a . & wae 51,026 — i. sine 51,239 
REAR 1,920 8,365 81,232 fa” ll 91,517 
PRS SE ees : ones ar Ct« Cl 18,820 
III Siniccconskantekcace, “aonb: 1,656 ° mm a 1,656 
| Re eer oe a aa? OCU tCu 29,839 
Mexico 10,308 oe 830s is a —_—e sia 48,165 
Se — Vin a ae ft«CR *1,241 
Uruguay onileaesies Va.  -dadaieds | Jie een 6,510 
Others ba Seecicay | «dei a. a es 13,187 
Total .. 14,536 14,192 Unknown 233,446 9,196 None None 271,370 


*Sweden’s exports to these countries, if any, are included in “Others.” 
Source: Official foreign trade statistics of the United States, Canada and Sweden. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Office 
Enlarged and Modernized = 


The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Comp- 
any’s mill office at Port Edwards, Wis. has 
been enlarged and remodeled throughout 
to relieve overcrowded conditions in the 
various departments located in the build- 
ing. A 43 x 20 ft. two-story wire cut brick 
wing has been added to the building ad- 
joining the northeast corner and the en- 
tire front has been remodeled. More office 
and work space is available to the tech- 
nical department, personnel administra- 
tion, manufacturing department and the 
timekeeper’s office. Additional laboratory 
facilities have also been provided. 


Noble & Wood 
Names Sales Mgr. 


Harry N. Weir, president of The Noble 
& Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, New 
York, manufacturers of paper mill equip- 
ment, anounces appointment of Frank 
Hayes as sales manager and George Eck- 
weiler as assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Hayes has represented his company 
in the paper field for 20 years and has a 
wide acquaintance among paper mill men. 

Mr. Eckweiler, the newly appointed 
assistant sales manager, has been in 
charge of advertising and export sales for 
this company for 10 years. 
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THROUGH THESE DOORS PASS 
THE MOST DIFFICULT LINING AND TANK PROBLEMS 





They enter because gathered 
under this roof is a vast reservoir 
of practical and theoretical expe- 
rience amassed over 63 years spe- 
cialization in designing, con- 
structing, and servicing linings 
and tile tanks used in the various 
pulp and paper making processes. 


Since its beginning Stebbins 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 





AMERICA 


The trends in Latin America pulp mar. 
kets are graphically shown in this table 
from information given in the new isgye 
of “Wood Pulp Statistics” published re. 
cently for 1947 by the U. S. Pulp Pro. 
ducers Association of 122 East 42nd §t, 
New York, under direction of O. M 
Porter. This year’s issue, incidentally, 
was dedicated to R. B. Wolf, who has re. 
tired as manager of the pulp division of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., after a notable 
career in both the Canadian and Ameri- 
can pulp industries. 


The accompanying tables compare pulp 
imports by Latin America countries jp 
1939, when the world was at peace until 
September; in 1941, when restriction on 
European commerce was extreme while 
U. S. domestic requirements had not be- 
come crucial, and in 1946, the first full 
year of peace. The relationship of United 
States and Swedish producers in the 
Latin American market has virtually re- 
versed in 1946 as compared with 1941, 
U. S. shipments reached a peak of 120- 
000 tons in 1941. 


U. S. shipments were less than 20,000 
tons in 1939 and were even less in 1946, 
Sweden reached its peak of shipments 
to Latin American countries last year— 
nearly 234,000 tons. It is interesting to 
note the shifting markets in Argentina, 
Brazil and other individual countries. 


has been closely allied with all 
Just 
Stebbins engineers are actively 


new developments. now 
engaged on linings for use in the 
ammonia and magnesia base 
cooking process. 

When you have a lining or tile 
tank job consult Stebbins. 
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\ British View of Pulp Outlook Britain’s ‘48 Contracts 
For Newsprint Up In Air 
In Northern European Industry Arrangements for the cutback of the 
tar. | At the 50th Annual Meeting of the q import of 50,000 tons of newsprint by the 
mi British Wood Pulp Association held in Newsprint Court Case . United Kingdom in the last six months of 
‘sj, | London this past winter, the retiring Federal Judge Gaston Louis Porterie 1947 are reported to have been finalized 

* | president, Sir Keith Price, said: of New York has reserved decision on with the Canadian and Newfoundland 
re- PeThe outlook for the pulp producing motions to quash subpoenas calling for companies concerned. But the more im- 
Pro- industry of Northern Europe can be production of the books and records of the portant question of what is to happen next 
St, viewed from two angles—the short term Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., a Ca- year has yet to be determined. 

M. one, where full production cannot be nadian company, in connection with the It is expected that the status of the 
ally, reached until the flow of power and government’s investigation of the news- 1948 contract will be indicated during the 
Te | chemicals is satisfactory, and this may print industry. next few weeks. The British contracts 
n of take some time. The other side of the The motions were made by the Kim- for 1948 were to be a continuation of the 
able picture is the long-term view. During berly-Clark Corp. of Neenah, Wis., which 1947 deal but for a “much larger” amount 
leri- | the years between the two World Wars, owns about 51% of common stock of than this year’s 150,000 tons. 

expansion of the forest industries of Srpuce Falls, and by Charles H. Sage, The eight companies principally in- 
Northern Europe proceeded at a great president of Spruce Falls and an officer of volved, six in Canada and two in New- 
pulp | rate, and capacity was frequently in ex- the Wisconsin company. foundland, are not worrying so much 
S in } cess of demand, which led to severe com- The issue was similar to those raised about the 50,000 ton cut this year, be- 
until | petition—in fact, in some cases, to un- recently by the International Paper Co. in cause this tonnage can easily be disposed 
n on | remunerative prices. resisting government efforts to require it of elsewhere, probably to the companies’ 
while | “The time has now come when the to produce records of two Canadian sub- regular customers rather than to the 
: be- | forests of Northern Europe are unlikely sidiaries. In this case a court ruled that “spat” market. 
full | to be able to support new pulp producing the Canadian companies did business in Here are the companies affected by the 
nited | capacity unless the annual cut is in ex- the United States and directed Inter- United Kingdom newsprint commitments: 
the | cess of annual growth,” said Sir Keith. national to produce the records. Abitibi Power & Paper, Consolidated Pa- 
: Te “Such a procedure would, of course, be Besides Kimberly - Clark, the stock of per, Canadian International Paper, Price 
1941, | entirely contrary to long-established syl- Spruce Falls is owned by the New York Brothers & Co., St. Lawrence Paper Mills, 
120,- viculture practice in these countries—in Times, having 42%, and the Washington Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper, Anglo- 
fact, it is an open secret that even full Evening Star, with 7%. Newfoundland Development, Bowaters 
aged capacity bpd a difficult to Newfoundland Pulp and Paper. 
reach on account of the shortage of pulp . . 
pn wood. Furthermore, the trend, which has American Cyanamid Booklet 
nents | 2? greatly speeded up during the war The Plastics Division of American Cy- General Dye Circulars 
years, of reaching the highest possible anamid Co. has published a profusely il- ‘ 
cal | degree of refinement of raw materials, is lustrated four-color booklet describing General Dyestuff Corporation meme 
a ® becoming increasingly evident. This is the company’s Laminac laminating resins. es the release of the following new cir- 
atina, emphasized in the growing demand for Copies will be forwarded on written re- culars: 
. wood pulp for industrial purposes and a quest to Plastics Division, American Cyan- G-479-Emulphor ELA in the Paper 
larger production of paper for home use amid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Trade. 
and export.” 26: . Y. G-482-Brilliant Direct Orange A. 
NCORPORATED 
0d PULP 
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The Pacific Coast moved a long step 
forward as a major graphic arts center 
recently when Pacific Press, Inc., moved 
into its new $2,000,000, still unfinished 
building at 5201 S. Soto St., in Los An- 
geles. Time-Life is part owner of the 
plant. 

The plant, largest and most complete 
west of Chicago, and representing a total 
investment of $6,000,000 for plant and 
equipment, handles western editions for 
the western circulations of Time and Life 
as well as numerous other publications. 
In addition to art service, photo-engrav- 
ing, letterpress, offset and various other 
kinds of graphich arts facilities, Pacific 
Press also provides a distribution and de- 
livery service for telephone books and 
catalogs. 


One feature of the new plant is a bat- 
tery of teletypes connected directly with 
Times offices in New Yory as was re- 
ported in June PULP & PAPER. Copy set 
by teletype in New York drops as type in 
Los Angeles. Included in Los Angeles 
equipment are four punched tape ma- 
chines operating in coordination with four 
visual machines. The rolls of punched 
tape are fed directly into four linotypes 
equipped with typesetters, automatically 
setting the copy. The visual sheets, re- 
ceive simultaneously, are used for proof 
reading. 

First high speed on-the-machine two- 
side coated paper ever made in the Far 
West is now being produced on the new 
No. 6 Beloit machine at the West Linn, 
Ore., mill of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
according to patented Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. process. This paper is 
being used at Pacific Press plant for 
Time-Life. 

Another planned innovation is a 64-page 





WANTED 
Man experienced in supervision to manage 
new Kraft container board mill, Experience 
in container board preferred but not essen- 
tial. Reply Box 50 Pulp & Paper, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle 4, Wash, 











CONFIDENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH EMPLOY- 


ERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND EXECUTIVES 
SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW PRINTING PROCESS 


Important for Los Angeles Industry 





two-color (or 32-page four-color) Fae- 
ber-Dutro press, now being built by 





Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., a western industry which is also W.- need insula- 
presently building several large paper tors in every size and 


coating machines for the paper industry. 
Designed by Time, Inc., and Pacific Press 
engineers, the press is a new type of high 
speed web offset, said to represent a 
revolutionary development in printing. 


shape in order to make 
extensions, connect 
new customers, main- 
tain and improve the 
“backbone” system for 
better service. 200,000 
Paterson Pacific Parchment is a lot of insulators 
Adds To Plant Facilities for just one year’s con- 


: : ction... but hang- 
W. J. Gray, vice president and general _— g 


manager, Patterson Pacific Parchment Co., ing them . the real 
San Francisco, announced recently that bottleneck. It takes 
his company has enlarged the scope of its skilled linemen to do 
activities, now doing general converting, the job and there’s a 
and has added a coating and laminating critical shortage of 
department. these highly essential 
technicians. 








Great Lakes Funds 


Subscription for Expansion PUGET SOUND 
Offering of $1,750,000 of first mortgage POWER 4 LIGHT CO. 


sinking fund bonds, 3% percent series . 

due 1967 of the Great Lakes Paper Co., ee ees, President 
was quickly oversubscribed recently at 
an offering price of 100 and accrued in- 


terest to yield 3%%. WAN TED: 


The proceeds of the sale of the issue 


will be used by the company to defray ENVELOPE ADJUSTER 








part of the cost of a program started in : 
1946 to increase the capacity and effici- Experienced on SMYTHE Ro- 
ency of its mill at Fort William, Ont. Total tary open end Die Cut Envelope 


cost of this program is about $2,625,000 


: center seam machines. Factory 
and will enable the company to increase 


located in Texas. State age, ex- 


annual capacity by 20,000 to 25,000 tons A l ag 
of newsprint and to effect lower produc- perience, salaty requirea. eply 
tion costs. Box 48, Pulp & Paper, 71 Co- 


lumbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 











Open House 


The new Boise, Idaho, division of the CANADIAN NEWSPRINT production 
Zellerbach Paper Co., consisting of a com- during the first seven months of 1947 


pletely new worehouse, office and show totalled 2,573,097 tons, representing an 
room was opened to the public Aug. 20 increase of 9% over last year. The indi- 
with an open house. J. H. Johnson is cations are that the total year’s output 
resident manager, will top the 1947 record. The industry 

On Sept. 5 there was another open will probably turn out about 4,400,000 
house at Walla Walla, Wash., where Cecil tons, compared with 4,100,000 tons in 
Walden is manager. 1946. 





FOR SALE—DEINKED PULP 


Made to your Specifications — Can be Used for Facial Tissues to Board 
WHEELER PAPER CORPORATION Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


—$—<— 








WE ARE PROUD to have supplied all important 
conveyor belts for Weyerhaeuser’s new barking- 
chipping plant at Longview. 


GENERAL RUBBER & SUPPLY CO. 

(Yaraway Steam Traps—Yaraway Blow-Off Valves) 

101 S. W. First Ave. Portland, Ore. 
Atwater 6565 
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WANTED—Technical Supervisor for new Kraft Pulp Mill. Must have initiative and pre- 
vious Kraft Mill experience and be capable of organizing and administering a technical depart- 
ment for efficient control of manufacturing and quality, and have experience with a fairly wide 
variety of Kraft paper grades and their requirements, and some bleaching and research 
experience is desirable. Must be capable of establishing efficient statistical methods. 

Please state salary required in first reply. Reply to Manager, Pulp Division, Bloedel, 
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Stewart & Welch Limited, P.O. Box 750, Port Alberni, B.C. 


— 
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New Mill Site Prospects 
in Southern Oregon 


Mark W. Bray of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., specialist in 
pulp, and Dr. Edward Locke of the North- 
west Forest Experiment Station at Port- 
land Ore., visited in south central Oregon 
in the Roseburg, Ore., where there has 
been a tremendous growth in lumber pro- 
duction in the past few years, to study 
possibilities for a pulp mill using mill slabs 
and residue. 

They investigated materials and possible 
plant sites for the pulp process which 
would use both resinous and non-resinous 
trees and from which the residue would 
not be detrimental to stream life. 


Expansion Program 
At Howard Smith Mills 


Plans calling for an expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars during the next two 
years to implement an expansion pro- 
gram at the Cornwall, Ont., division of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills were an- 
nounced recently by Manager H. E. 
Mason. 

The Howard Smith laminated plastics 
plant operated at Cornwall on an ex- 
perimental basis for two years will be 
transferred to Montreal. 

Through a plant modernization program 
it is planned to increase production of 
soda pulp and the output of fine papers, 
and it is expected that the mill will be 
one of the biggest producers in this field 
in Canada. 


Proposed Vari-Colored 
Paper Money 


Crane & Company Inc., Dalton, Mass., 
historic mill manufacturing currency pa- 
pers, would be prepared to make colored 
papers for the proposed vari-colored 
paper money, Bruce Crane, vice president, 
told PULP & PAPER at Dalton last month. 
This does not mean, he added, that the 
company favors multi-colored money, as 
the management would regard that phase 
strictly up to its customer, the U. S. 
government. 

Multi-colored money was proposed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury recently 
by Representative Edith Nourse Rogers 
of Massachusetts. The proposal has arous- 
ed considerable interest in financial cir- 
cles, much of it favorable. In Representa- 
tive Rogers’ plan, each denomination of 
currency would be printed in a distinctive 
color, as is the practice with postage 
stamps. Mrs. Rogers says she intends to 
introduce a bill favoring the plan when 
Congress reconvenes. Many foreign coun- 
tries already use this method of distin- 
guishing various denominations of bills. 

Objections are seen by the government’s 
“counterfeiting service” which believes 
such bills would require whole new tech- 
niques for the control and prevention of 
counterfeiting. They do not seem to ob- 
ject, however, to the addition of color on 
the present bills, perhaps in the form of 
a “sunburst” surrounding the portraits, 
similar to the bills for Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines which the U. S. now produces. 
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1,500,000,000 CUBIC FEET 
NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE 
Embracing 
THE KETCHIKAN PULPTIMBER UNIT IN ALASKA 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—AIll the merchantable timber designated for cutting from 


sale areas within Pulptimber Allotments E, F and G, the boundaries of which sale 
areas and allotments are shown on maps on file at the office of the Regional For- 
ester Juneau, Alaska, and the Chief, Forest Service, Washington, D. C., in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Ketchikan, within the Tongass National Forest, Alaska, estimated 


to be 1,500,000,000 cubic feet, more or less, of western hemlock, Sitka spruce, western 
red cedar, Alaska cedar, and other species. 


SALE CONDITIONS—Prospectus and sample sale agreement which fully state the con- 


ditions of sale are available on request from the Regional Forester, Juneau, Alaska, 
or the Chief, Forest Service, South Agriculture Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—The bid rate will apply to timber scaled on a cubic foot basis and 


intended for pulp manufacture prior to July 1, 1960. Lowest rate considered for mate- 
rial to be so scaled is $0.85 per 100 cubic feet. Bidders must agree to pay the following 
fixed rates until July 1, 1960, for material to be manufactured for sale or sold in other 
forms than pulp or its products: $3.00 per M feet B.M. for spruce sawlogs, including 
high-grade spruce logs intended for pulp manufacture; $1.50 per M feet B.M. for 
cedar; $2.00 per M feet B.M. for sawlogs of hemlock and other species; for piling 
or poles per linear foot: 1.5 cents for pieces over 95 feet in length; and 1.0 cent for 
pieces 95 feet and under in length. All rates are subject to readjustment by the Chief, 
Forest Service, on July 1, 1960, and at five-year intervals thereafter under the condi- 
tions and limitations stated in the sample agreement. 

In additon to the bid price and the fixed prices herein stated, a deposit of $0.10 per 
MBM for all material scaled as sawlogs and $0.05 per 100 cubic feet for all material 
so measured will be required for use in improvement of the future stand of timber by 
the Forest Service on the areas cut over. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR BIDDING—Parties wishing to enter bids must file with The 


Chief, Forest Service, on or before November 17, 1947, a statement evidencing (1) 
their financial resources to make the essential surveys, designs, and plans which must 
precede actual construction and operation, (2) names, business standing and experi- 
ence of the prospective bidder and his associates in connection with the manufacture 
or distribution of pulp or paper products, or the construction or operation of large 
industrial projects, and (3) extent of knowledge of the timber, water power resources 
and other operating conditions in Southeast Alaska, particularly for Pulptimber 
Allotments E, F and G. The Chief, Forest Service, will inform each applicant on or 
before December 1, 1947, as to whether he has qualified as a bidder. No applicant 
will be approved as a bidder unless his statement shows reasonable evidence in the 
opinion of the Chief, Forest Service, that he will be able to qualify for final award 
of the timber sale agreement. Within one year after determination of the accept- 
able high bidder at the auction, and before final award, such successful bidder will 
be required to show that he has immediately available, or will have available as 
needed, sufficient funds to provide the improvements, equipment, and working capi- 
tal necessary to enable him to meet the requirements of the agreement. As a minimum, 
such showing before final award must include evidence that a fund of at least 
$8,000,000 to draw on for plant construction activities is or will be available. Within 
the above time limits and before final award of the sale, the preliminary awardee 
must qualify for a power license from the Federal Power Commission covering the 
power requirements for the pulp mill specified in the sale agreement. An extension of 
time not to exceed one year for qualification for final award may be granted by the 
Chief, if the successful bidder has demonstrated good faith through substantial ex- 
penditures on essential surveys, designs, and plans and has evidenced his ability to 
qualify within such one-year extension. 


DEPOSIT AND BOND—In addition to qualifying for bidding, any person entering a bid 


at the auction must post with the Forest Officer in charge as a guarantee a bank 
draft or certified check in the amount of $25,000, payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States, which will in the case of the successful bidder be applied to the pur- 
chase price of the timber or retained as liquidated damages. Remittances of unsuc- 
cessful bidders will be returned immediately after completion of the auction. Within 
seven days of designation at the auction the successful bidder must also deposit with 
the Forest Service negotiable securities of the Unitd States to the value of $75,000 
(face value) or make an additional deposit of $75,000 payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States as an additional guarantee of qualification for final award and 
execution of the sale agreement within the hereinabove specified time limits. In event 
the successful bidder fails to furnish a financial statement, to qualify for power license, 
to execute the sale agreement and to furnish the bond required by its terms within 
one year or not to exceed one year additional if such time extension is granted by 
the Chief, Forest Service, then in view of the difficulty of estimating the actual dam- 
ages which will be sustained thereby, said deposits and said securities shall be re 
‘tained by the United States as liquidated damages and not as a penalty. 


AUCTION BIDDING—Oral auction bids will be received by the Chief, Forest Service, 


Room 3008, South Agriculture Building, Washington, D.C., beginning at 2 P.M. on 
December 15, 1947. Sealed bids from approved bidders will be considered the equiva- 
lent of an oral bid and will be posted for the information of all bidders. Preliminary 
award to the highest qualified bidder will be made at the close of bidding. Such high 
bidder must thereupon immediately sign a “Bid for Advertised Timber” at the high- 
est rate bid by him at the auction. The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Full information concerning the character of the timber, conditions of sale, and re- 
quirements to qualify as a bidder, may be obtained from the Chief, Forest Service, 


South Agriculture Building, Washington 25, D. C., or the Regional Forester, Juneau, 
Alaska. 
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Change in Name 
For Celanese Pulp Firm 


Application is being made by Port Ed- 
ward Cellulose Co. to change its name to 
Columbia Cellulose Co. If the provincial 
registrar of companies in British Colum- 
bia has no objection, the company was 
to adopt its new name as of Sept. 28. 

This is the second name change by the 
company, subsidiary of Celanese Corp. of 
America, since it was organized to carry 
out a $15,000,000 pulp mill project eight 
miles south of Prince Rupert, B.C. It was 
felt that use of the word “Cellulose” 
would be more descriptive of the com- 
pany’s purpose and nature, than the orig- 
inal name, Port Edward Development Co. 

Rock excavation at the site of the com- 
pany’s proposed sulfite and sulfate mills 
is proceeding rapidly, and D. G. Sten- 
strom, Vancouver, B.C., representing the 
parent company on this coast, reports that 
about 2000 yards of rock are being re- 
moved daily. 

E. R. Barr is representing the Port Ed- 
ward Cellulose organization at Prince Ru- 
pert and the mill site. 


Clipper Announces 
New Factory Branch 


The Clipper Manufacturing Co., makers 
of Clipper masonry saws, Clipper port- 
able hoists and Clipper superior blades, 
announce the opening of a branch office 
at 208 Noble Court, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
William E. Davis has been appointed dis- 
trict manager and Robert M. Stubs, of- 
fice manager. General offices are in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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World Rayon Output 
Increases 18 Per Cent 


World rayon production in 1946 amounted to 
1,671,655,000 pounds, an 18% increase over 1945 
but 41% below the record 1941 level, according 
to the Rayon Organon. Filament rayon yarn 
production last year increased 22% over the 
previous year while rayon staple output rose 
10%%. 

Rayon production in South American coun- 
tries continued to expand during 1946, while 
output in Europe was a combination of sub- 
stantial increases in some countries and further 
declines in others. Activity of the Japanese 
rayon industry showed only a slight improve- 
ment over its 1945 level. 

Total 1946 rayon production in the Soviet 
Union is estimated at 5,000,000 pounds, a figure 
considerably below the 33,000,000-pound peak 
in 1940. A program for the building of facili- 
ties to produce an estimated 225,000,000 pounds 
of rayon annually by 1950 is understood to be 
under way. 

Per Capita Consumption of Rayon (in lbs.) 

1938 1946 
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New Wallboard Plant 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., has 
started building its new $325,000 plant at 
Ville LaSalle, Que., to manufacture ar- 
borite laminated wallboard, production of 
which the company recently pioneered at 
its Cornwall, Ont., plant. The new Mont- 
real suburban plant will be a one-story 
building, 54 300 square feet in area, with 
2-story and basement office, boilerhouse 
28 feet high, etc. 


Expansion in Quebec 

Donohue Brothers, Ltd., which has been 
operating in Quebec since 1920 in the 
pulp and paper field, is currently carry- 
ing out a program of mill improvemen: 
which is expected to be completed next 
year. 

The work now under way will provide 
the company with additional capacity of 
12,000 tons of newsprint a year and pro- 
vide a surplus pulp supply that will be 
available for sale. Cost of the program is 
estimated at around $500,000. 


Newsprint Fund Proposed 


A $24,000,000 fund for newsprint for 
“needy” countries has been proposed as 
a recommendation for the next general 
conference of the UN Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization which 
takes place in the United States. 

The proposal, made at Paris last month 
during a meeting of press, radio and film 
experts discussing technical needs of mass 
media, took note that the present world 
capacity was “able to meet newsprint 
needs.” But, the meeting agreed, lack of 
foreign exchange by many countries pre- 
vented them from purchasing raw mate- 
rials to utilize their newsprint plants. In 
return for newsprint help, recipients 
would offer scholarships and other travel 
grants to citizens of donor nations. France 
would be the largest beneficiary. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., American 
Cyanamid Co., announced that due to in- 
creased cost of labor, materials and serv- 
ices, it has found it necessary to increase 
prices on dyes 10% as of Oct. 1. 


PULP & PAPER 
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